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What Do 
Your 
Feelings 
Have to 
Do with 
Your 


Religion? 


If you know the answer to 
this question and live by it, 
your character is strong 
and your soul is secure. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE question in the above title has 
been answered in various ways 
through the course of history, and 
would draw forth widely different 
answers from people living today. 
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By feelings in general we méan 
emotional and even sentimental re- 
actions to the idea of God, the com- 
mandments of God, the rituals of re- 
ligion, the concept of prayer and oth- 
er religious practices. 

Two extreme types of answers to 
the question of what feelings have to 
do with one’s religion may be men- 
tioned here. 

There have been those who adopt- 
ed the view that the body and all its 
works are evil in themselves and 
should be crushed, suppressed, given 
no quarter, refused indulgence of any 
object of appetite or desire. Since 
feelings or emotions arise in the body 
and belong to the body, they, accord- 
ing to this extreme view, should be 
simply extinguished. 


Examples of this violent view, and 
modifications of them, have sprung 
up all through history. Buddhism was 
founded by a man who maintained 
that the end of man is the suppres- 
sion of all desire, therefore, of course, 
of all feeling. Manicheism is the name 
of a sect that maintained theoretically 
(it was never possible to get follow- 
ers to put it completely into practice) 
that the body is totally evil; therefore, 
eating and drinking, marriage and the 
use of sex, any enjoyment of bodily 
feeling, should be forbidden. 

Puritanism was a modern adapta- 
tion of these extremes. It tried to take 
everything out of religion that might 
appeal to feelings. It put up a brave 
front of indifference to feeling in its 
way of speaking, acting, family liv- 
ing, and even of practicing religion. 

The opposite extreme is that which 
maintains that feelings are all-impor- 
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tant; that it is out of one’s feelings 
(not out of one’s mind) that one 
draws the truths to be lived by. 

Some of the Pentecostal Christian 
sects manifest belief in this principle. 
At their meetings, somebody reads 
a text from Scripture and perhaps 
comments on it; then all who are 
present are encouraged to give way 
to their feelings about the matter: 
crying, laughing, shouting, some- 
times even rolling on the floor and 
gesticulating wildly. 

Many people who never take part 
in these organized emotional free-for- 
alls, still in a quiet, dignified way, 
settle all religious questions in ac- 
cord with their feelings. Even some 
so-called learned and scientific per- 
sons talk and write about religion 
somewhat in these terms: “Religion 
is a good thing. But it has nothing to 
do with objective truth or the mind. 
It is something everybody has to work 
out according to his own feelings.” 
And that is how many people do 
work out their religion: on the basis 
of their feelings alone. 

In the face of this wide assortment 
of views about the place of feelings 
in religion, we propose to explain 
three things. They are: I. What 
feelings are and how they are to be 
judged. II. How feelings may be 
made to cooperate with the practice 
of religion. III. How feelings must 
sometimes be suppressed in the serv- 
ice of God. 


I. What feelings are 
HE conversation of all human 
beings is filled with expressions 
of their feelings. A man sitting down 
to table in a restaurant with a group 
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of friends may say: “I feel like hav- 
ing a steak.” A boy, after a few 
dates with a certain girl, may say: “I 
feel that she is the girl for me.” Peo- 
ple feel a liking for some of their 
neighbors and associates, and a dis- 
like for others. They feel an attrac- 
tion for some parts of the ritual of 
religion, and they may feel nothing 
or even a distaste for others. 

Feelings undergo frequent and 
rapid changes too. On one day a man 
may feel no attraction for any lustful 
experience. On another day his feel- 
ings in this matter are so strong that 
they are difficult to control. 

What are feelings? Essentially, 
they are reactions of bodily appetites 
to material things, or the appearances 
of spiritual things, either present or 
imagined or pictured in some way. 
There are four important truths that 
every human being should know 
about his feelings. 


1. Feelings are bodily reactions to 
bodily things seen or heard or touch- 
ed or imagined in some way. They 
reside in the lower or animal part of 
human nature. This is not to say that 
they are essentially bad. It is simply 
a fact that they are of the body and 
its appetites. 

Feelings take two forms: attraction 
toward pleasant things; revulsion 
against painful things. Philosophers 
divide them into many different 
kinds of feeling, such as desire, love, 
joy, repugnance, hatred, horror, an- 
ger, sadness, despair. But all share 
this common note, that they are a 
reaction of a bodily appetite to some- 
thing bodily in itself, whether it be 
real or pictured or merely imagined. 
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Everyone will notice in himself 
that there are many degrees of feel- 
ing about things outside of him. A 
person can have a slight liking for 
oysters and a passionate craving for 
lobster. A person can feel a mild dis- 
like of a certain associate, and a vio- 
lent antipathy for another. 


2. Feelings are automatic. In the 
presence of what is pleasant or pain- 
ful to bodily appetites, these appe- 
tites spontaneously give rise to feel- 
ings of desire and joy or of repug- 
nance and pain. Considerations of the 
mind may direct the will to reject 
what is pleasant or to accept what is 
painful, but this will not prevent the 
feeling of attraction or repugnance 
from being experienced. 


3. Feelings are blind. We mean 
blindness here in a very specialized 
sense. Feelings, as a part of one’s an- 
imal nature, have no power in them- 
selves to judge whether a thing de- 
sired or disliked or feared is good or 
bad for one in the moral sense of 
these words. The feelings concern 
themselves only with the pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness of the thing 
being looked at or approached. 

Thus a man may have reasons for 
taking a very unpleasant medicine. 
The reasons for taking it are not go- 
ing to change his feelings about it. 
Those feelings are blind to every- 
thing except the distastefulness of 
the medicine. They cannot be made 
to like it, even though they are made 
to endure it. 


4. Feelings are meant by man’s 
Creator to be morally and prudently 
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analyzed and interpreted by the 
mind, and acted upon only in accord 
with the interpretation given. 

The blindness of feelings, in re- 
spect to right and wrong, does not 
mean that nothing can be done about 
one’s feelings; that one is simply 
forced to surrender to them. For man 
has been given a mind that does have 
the ability to perceive the goodness 
or badness of any feeling, and a free 
will whose task is to resist and reject 
the satisfaction of those that are bad 
and to register an approval of those 
that are good. 


This can be done only if one has 
trained himself to do two things. 
First, to analyze the very beginnings 
of feelings. The very first reaction 
of the feelings to what is pleasant 
and unpleasant is in the form of de- 
sire or repugnance. As soon as a feel- 
ing of desire or repugnance is experi- 
enced, the mind, supported by faith, 
steps in and examines the object of 
these feelings from a moral and spir- 
itual viewpoint. If it finds that the 
thing desired would be an evil thing 
to indulge, it commands the will to 
set up a blockade between desire and 
fulfillment, and to use such means as 
are available to distract one from the 
desire. 


Second, the mind of a mature per- 
son knows that if he places himself 
in certain circumstances, his feelings 
of desire for some evil thing will be 
so strongly aroused that he will 
scarcely be able to resist giving them 
what they desire. So it commands the 
will to keep him out of such circum- 
stances. For example, a man knows 
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that if he goes to a lewd burlesque 
show, his feeling of desire for sexual 
experience is apt to become over- 
whelming. So he gives his will the job 
of directing him away from such 
shows. 

Here the important difference be- 
tween a man and a brute animal can 
be seen. In the animal part of his 
nature, man is just like the brutes. 
The latter can in some way experi- 
ence all the bodily feelings that hu- 
man beings can. But the Creator has 
implanted in brute animals an instinct 
which forces them to give in only to 
such feelings as are not harmful to 
their nature and the purpose for 
which they were made. The animal 
does not know why it gives in to cer- 
tain feelings and not to others; it acts 
blindly but well, according to a pat- 
tern superimposed on it by God. 


Man, on the contrary, subject to 
the same feelings as a brute, has a 
mind with which he can judge their 
goodness or badness, and a free will 
that can choose either the good or 
the bad. A good man chooses only 
the good. 


II. How feelings may cooperate 

with one’s practice of religion 

MATURE human being will be 

constantly on guard against 
drifting into either of the extremes 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. On the one hand, he will 
think it neither possible nor reason- 
able to try to exterminate or suppress 
all his feelings. These are part of his 
human nature and they have a pur- 
pose to serve. 
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On the other hand, he will not 
make the mistake of thinking that his 
conduct should be directed by his 
feelings alone. He will be deeply con- 
vinced that his feelings were meant 
by His Creator to be subject to his 
mind and will, and to be acted upon 
only in accord with the moral judg- 
ment that the mind makes of each 
one. 

In accord with this principle he 
will find 1) that his feelings often 
lead him to perfectly lawful and vir- 
tuous bodily enjoyments; 2) that his 
feelings can be an aid to him in the 
right practice of religion, that is, in 
serving God as God wants to be 
served. 


1) Many human feelings can be 
quickly recognized by the mind to 
represent lawful and virtuous desires, 
seekings after pleasure, and enjoy- 
ment of the pleasure when it is at- 
tained. Such will always serve some 
higher purpose in the nature of man; 
and the pleasure they afford will al- 
ways inspire him to acts of gratitude 
to God. 

The appetite for food and the feel- 
ing of enjoyment that comes from 
satisfying one’s hunger are of this 
kind. Such feelings were implanted in 
human nature by God to induce man 
to nourish his body and preserve his 
life. So long as one breaks no higher 
law in eating and drinking (such as 
the law of abstinence), and avoids 
excess, the pleasure of eating and 
drinking is virtuous and should in- 
spire gratitude to God. 

The pleasures of marriage — com- 
panionship, sharing sorrows and joys, 
physical union — serve the higher 
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purpose of begetting and rightly rear- 
ing children. So long as this purpose 
is not excluded or nullified or frus- 
trated, the pleasures are good, and 
God should be thanked for them all. 


There are a hundred forms of re- 
laxation and recreation that the body 
can enjoy, all serving the purpose of 
keeping one fit for the serious tasks 
of life. The feelings of pleasure that 
one experiences at a gathering of 
family and friends, at seeing an in- 
spiring drama, at taking part in some 
athletic sport, at pursuing a hobby, 
are good. So long as there is no ex- 
cess that does harm to the body or 
interferes with one’s work, God 
should be thanked for these feelings 
too. 

So too the feelings of fear of death 
and repugnance to pain have a pur- 
pose in human life. They are means 
created by God to protect health and 
life. Thus one’s feeling of horror 
against needlessly risking the con- 
traction of a contagious disease, one’s 
fear of being involved in a traffic ac- 
cident, and such like feelings, should 
be respected and obeyed. Horror of 
pain must be disregarded only when 
the pain will clearly serve a higher 
purpose, as in the case of a martyr 
choosing to die for his faith, or a 
doctor caring for a diseased person. 


2) Over and above all this, feel- 
ings can be an aid to one in serving 
God and practicing the true religion. 

It must be remembered that feel- 
ings are bodily reactions to material 
things. It must also be noted that 
Christ took a human body, and He 
incorporated many material elements 
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in the Church He established, in or- 
der that the body and its feelings 
might join with the soul in its wor- 
ship of God. The soul is primary of 
course. The submission of the spirit- 
ual mind and will to God is the es- 
sential element in religion. But the 
body and its feelings were not intend- 
ed by Christ to beleft out and ignored. 


Different persons find their feel- 
ings differently reacting to the exter- 
nal signs and symbols and practices 
that Christ designated for the wor- 
ship of God and the sharing of His 
redemption. The seven sacraments 
are all “external signs” through 
which grace enters the soul. Any one 
of these signs can awaken a feeling 
of closeness to God, added to the 
fact that by faith it is known that 
they bring grace to the soul. 

A feeling of closeness to God is 
awakened in some by the beauty of 
a church structure; in some by well- 
rendered religious chant; in some by 
liturgical functions; in some by paint- 
ings, statues, frescoes, etc. 


Such feelings can never substitute 
for the essential submission of mind 
and will to God. Nor can they be 
counted on to be steadfast and un- 
changing, as the submission of mind 
and will must be. They are intended 
only to aid one in living in submis- 
sion to God whenever they are 
awakened. 

One may go further and say that 
every Christian should strive to 
arouse his feelings to cooperation 
with his will in serving God. That is 
done by contemplating the Infant 
Christ in His manger; by imagining 
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the passion of Christ; by looking oft- 
en at a crucifix, etc. Many saints 
have said that unless a man medi- 
tates often on the passion of Christ, 
he will find it most difficult to grow 
in his love of God. Meditating on the 
passion means picturing it to one- 
self, so that both the feelings will be 
awakened to sympathy and the will 
to a true act of love. 

Thus feelings have an ample and 
positive part to play in religion. One 
who recognizes this, by being grate- 
ful for all the pleasant feelings that 
are approved as good by his mind, 
and by trying to awaken his feelings 
to support the decisions of his free 
will, is not apt to surrender to feel- 
ings that represent a desire or appe- 
tite for something that is bad. 


III. Feelings that must be denied 
satisfaction 

INCE human feelings react auto- 

matically and blindly to what is 
pleasant or painful, it must be ob- 
vious that often they will be aroused 
to desire or seek something that is 
evil, or to try to escape something 
that is painful but necessary for a 
person’s good. 

Thus the principle may be set 
down that an important way in which 
feelings must play a part in one’s 
service of God is through their be- 
ing denied what they want or made 
to endure what they dislike. 

All the temptations to sin that a 
normal person experiences turn out 
to be an opportunity to act on his 
feelings when his mind tells him that 
they desire something that is wrong 
or want to escape something painful 
that is good. 
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A vast number of aids have been 
given by God to the human mind, to 
enable it to make right judgments 
about feelings, and to the will to en- 
able it to act on the right judgments 
of the mind. Man’s reasoning power 
can teach him much about the good- 
ness and badness of his feelings; God 
became man to teach him much 
more; Christ founded a church to ap- 
ply His teaching in this matter to 
specific circumstances. In a moment 
of crisis a man’s conscience, inform- 
ed by the above means, tells him 
whether to give in to his feelings 
would be good or bad. 


For the will, which must take the 
action indicated by the mind as good 
no matter what the feelings want, 
Christ provided an abundance of 
grace to offset the weakness inherited 
by the will through original sin. 

In a word, then, life can be called 
a battle of man’s soul to dominate 
his bodily feelings, to keep them in 
their proper place, rightly to enjoy 
those that are good, and to suppress 
or resist those that are bad. 


Too many people lose this battle, 
and thus risk losing their souls. See 
some examples. 

A man who has been injured by a 
neighbor feels a strong inclination to 
take revenge. But he knows that 
Christ said: “For the love of God, 
forgive your enemies.” If he chooses 
to give in to his feelings, he knows 
that he is disobeying God. 

A Catholic married but divorced 
man feels a strong attraction toward 
trying to marry a second woman. 
Christ teaches him (and, if he stud- 
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ies the matter thoroughly, his reason 
will support Christ’s teaching) that 
to attempt such a marriage is to com- 
mit adultery. If he gives in to his 
feelings he knows that he stands be- 
fore God as an adulterer. 

A married woman feels a strong 
inclination to practice contraception. 
This is combined with a feeling of 
repugnance for being pregnant, for 


the pains of childbirth, for the many — 


sacrifices involved in having a child. 
Both her reason (if she uses it) and 
the true Church tell her that such 
feelings must not be acted upon. If 
she lets her feelings guide her, she 
chooses to become a sinner. 


On Sunday morning a Catholic 
feels like staying in bed, or going 
fishing, or playing an early game of 
golf. His conscience tells him that 
he is bound to attend Mass. If he 
does what his feelings suggest and 
misses Mass, he violates God’s 
known will. 

Sometimes lack of any bodily 
feeling of attraction for something 
known to be good induces people to 
give up the good. How many would 
have to describe their lives in terms 
like these: “I don’t feel any attrac- 
tion for prayer, so I don’t pray.” “I 
don’t feel any joy in receiving the 


sacraments often, so I stay away.” 
There are many duties God asks all 
of us to fulfill toward which our feel- 
ings may for long periods of time be 
cold and indifferent. At such times a 
determined will must carry us 
through. 


Conclusion 
HE whole of any person’s char- 
acter may be summed up in this 
one point of his use and control of 
his feelings. A person of strong char- 
acter rejoices in the vast variety of 
bodily feelings that are approved as 
good by his mind; he prods his feel- 
ings to support his will in serving 
God; he resists and suppresses feel- 
ings that incline him toward evil in- 
dulgence of any kind. He is the mas- 
ter of his destiny because he is the 
master of his feelings. 


And certainly no one will find a 
shred of comfort, when he stands be- 
fore God to be judged, in this excuse, 
which is used so often in this world: 
“O God, it was my feelings that led 
me into sin, even though my mind 
told me, and You told me, what was 
right and wrong. Must I be con- 
demned for giving in to my feelings?” 

The sentence passed will not be 
changed by this plea. . 








WHAT IS A CHILD? 


A child is a source: a moral and social source, a source of numberless 
actions which, in leading him toward his own end, will influence the 
world, and may give glory to God; a source, too, of other beings of 
whom, according to the spirit, in nature or in grace, he will be the father. 
The child is a family, then a city, then a whole people. 

Gay — Life and Christian Virtues 
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ROBLEM: I own a flourishing 

business in a small city, where 
Catholics and non-Catholics are about 
equally divided in numbers and are on 
good terms with one another. Recently, 
the Salvation Army, which has been 
established here for many years, launch- 
ed a drive for $1,000,000 in order to 
erect a new building. The Catholic 
business men of the city have been ap- 
proached for a donation. In fact, some 
of us have been invited to serve on the 
committee for the drive, and two Cath- 
olics have accepted. A few days ago a 
group of Catholics were discussing the 
attitude we should take. Some thought 
it wrong to contribute anything to the 
drive, others approved full participa- 
tion. An important circumstance seems 
to be the fact that our Protestant fel- 
low citizens on the whole have been 
very generous in contributing toward 
Catholic projects, such as the erection 
of a Catholic youth center and the 
Catholic charity drive. What solution 
can you give to our problem? 


OLUTION: The problem presented 

by our correspondent occurs very 
frequently, in one form or another, in 
the United States at the present day, 
where Catholics and persons of other 
religious beliefs are so closely associ- 
ated in business, school, social life, etc. 
It is the problem of cooperation in non- 
Catholic religious activities. It is not 
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Problems of Professional 
and Business People 


Donations to the Salvation Army 


easy to decide what is right and what 
is wrong in all cases; but Catholics 
should be familiar with at least the 
general principles bearing on this prob- 
lem. 


In the first place, a Catholic may not 
cooperate formally in a non-Catholic 
religious activity, such as taking an ac- 
tive part in a religious service or direct- 
ly promoting the growth of a religious 
group. The reason is that a Catholic 
must consistently regard all non-Cath- 
olic religions as opposed to the law of 
Jesus Christ, Who established one reli- 
gion and commanded that all men 
should belong to His one true Church. 
We know, of course, that good non- 
Catholics sincerely believe that they 
are serving God properly in their par- 
ticular denominations; but that does 
not make these religions true, nor just- 
ify a Catholic in directly participating 
in their rites or encouraging others to 
join them, or praising their religious 
activities. 


Secondly, for a good reason a Cath- 
olic may cooperate materially toward 
the religious activities of non-Catholics. 
This means that what the Catholic does 
is something lawful in itself, though 
the non-Catholics make use of his ac- 
tion to promote their religious rites or 
aims. Thus, when a Catholic laboring 
man works in erecting a non-Catholic 
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church, he is rendering material co- 
operation toward the religious services 
which will be conducted in the edifice. 
But, since the action which he performs 
is perfectly lawful in itself, he is allow- 
ed to do this for a good reason, such 
as the need of earning his living. 


In applying these principles to the 
problem given above, we must first 
realize that the Salvation Army is a 
Protestant denomination. It is true, 
the members of this organization per- 
form many deeds of charity for the 
poor and needy, including many Cath- 
olics. Nevertheless, it is primarily a 
Protestant evangelical sect. Hence, it 
is difficult to see how a Catholic can 
consistently be a member of the com- 
mittee in charge of the drive for a new 
building. For such participation is at 
least implicitly a mark of favor and ap- 
proval for the Salvation Army itself. 
Now, a Catholic who believes there is 
only one true Church — the Catholic 


Church — may not give approval to 
another religious group. 

It would seem, however, that there 
can be material cooperation on the part 
of the Catholics of the city, especially 
the business men. In other words, they 
could make a donation toward the 
building drive. One good reason to 
justify this would be the fact that Prot- 
estants have been generous toward 
Catholic causes. 


This problem illustrates how difficult 
it is to distinguish between the spirit of 
Christian charity (which we are obliged 
by the law of Christ to exercise toward 
our non-Catholic neighbors) and the 
spirit of indifferentism, the idea that all 
forms of religion are equally good and 
pleasing to God (which we must avoid 
as contrary to the law of God). 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
The Catholic University of America 
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WITH 


COMMUNISTS 


FOR 


HAILAND, which used to be 
called Siam, is a country which 
combines romantic and strategic sig- 
nificance. Most people have seen, or 
at least heard of, the celebrated 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical, 
The King and I. This play dealt en- 
chantingly with the adventures of an 
English schoolteacher in the nine- 
teenth century Kingdom of Siam, a 
land with customs quite strange to 
her. 

In our own day, Thailand has as- 
sumed a great strategic significance. 
It is situated in southeastern Asia, in 
the growing shadow of Red China. 
Laos, threatened with the Commun- 
ist infection, borders Thailand, and 
Northern Viet-Nam, under strong 
Communist control, is a close neigh- 
bor. Thailand is, indeed, a key coun- 
try in the future of Asia. 
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Interview with Father Ernest 


Miller, C.SS.R., an associate 
editor of the LIGUORIAN 
magazine, who has been work- 
ing, for several years, as a mis- 


sionary in Thailand. 


NEIGHBORS 


In view of these facts, it seemed 
to us that the readers of the LI- 
GUORIAN might be interested in 
the impressions and views of Father 
Miller in regard to the land of his 
present labors. 


QUESTION: Father Miller, before 
we get on to more serious matters, 
what outstanding differences did you 
find in your life in Thailand as com- 
pared with life in the United States? 


ANSWER: The things that struck me 
first were on the surface of life, 
which I suppose is to be expected. 
Things like the weather and the 
means of transportation — and, 
above all, the language. To put it 
mildly, Thai is a most difficult lan- 
guage for a westerner to learn. Like 
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Chinese it depends on musical tones 
for the imparting of ideas. A partic- 
ular word can mean four or five en- 
tirely different things, depending on 
whether you say it with a high tone, 
a low tone, a descending tone, or a 
middle tone. Then the weather, ex- 
cept for a wonderfully mild season 
in December and January, is ex- 
tremely hot and humid. We walk 
around in a continual bath of per- 
spiration. The Thai people, however, 
seem inured to it. They keep them- 
selves spotlessly clean, as if they had 
no problem of perspiration at all. 

In Thailand you see many women 
doing manual work — shoveling dirt, 
mixing cement. In spite of the heat 
and the hard work, they dress in 
black from head to foot, with long 
sleeves and long skirts. The pace of 
their work is leisurely, but I have 
often wondered how they kept from 
perishing in the heat. 

Add to the great heat a sanitation 
arrangement which leans mostly on 
open canals running through the city 
on all sides, and you have odors 
wafted on the humid air that are 
enough to daunt the stoutest heart. 


Q. What about transportation? 


A. Naturally there are not as many 
automobiles in Thailand as in the 
motor-conscious United States. But 
on your first expedition through the 
streets of Bangkok you would never 
guess this. The streets are narrow, 
and it seems there are thousands of 
taxis, including three-wheelers which 
steer like motorcycles. The drivers of 
these vehicles are absolutely fearless. 
I have never had such hair-raising 
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rides. Add the streetcars and buses 
on the narrow streets already teem- 
ing with pedestrians, and you have 
a scene of chaos. 


Q. What kinds of food do you have 
on the regular menu? 


A. Rice, of course, is a staple and 
appears on the table rain or shine, 
three times a day. This is supple- 
mented with fish and chopped meat. 
We have tropical fruits, which grow 
in abundance and in wonderful va- 
riety. 


Q. Do many westerners live in Thai- 
land? 


A. It is said that there are between 
two and three thousand Americans 
in the country. Probably there are 
an equal number of British, Filipinos, 
French, Indians and Scandinavians. 
Nearly every nation in the world is 
represented by at least a few citizens 
from the homeland, who are tempo- 
rarily or permanently in residence in 
Thailand. Bangkok is the crossroads 
of southeast Asia. Its airport is the 
largest international airport in the 
world, serving twenty-two interna- 
tional lines. The port of Bangkok 
takes care of ships from many na- 
tions. It is inevitable that there 
should be many “foreigners” in the 
country as a result of business, poli- 
tics and the cosmopolitan character 
of the city. 


Q. How do the Thai people look up- 
on America and Americans? 

A. Quite generally the people like 
Americans. There are no anti-Amer- 
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ican campaigns in local papers or 
magazines. People are eager to be- 
come acquainted with Americans. 
Many young people have the ambi- 
tion of attending a college in the 
United States. American motion pic- 
tures are exceeded in popularity only 
by the products of the Thai movie in- 
dustry. 

Unfortunately there are still some 
“ugly” Americans who travel through 
Thailand (often on a trip around the 
world) and leave behind them a trail 
of disgust and disillusionment for all 
things American. They talk too loud; 
they brag too much (how rich they 
are, what a wonderful place Amer- 
ica is and how much better than Thai- 
land); they wear bizarre clothing and 
thereby make spectacles of them- 
selves; they complain and criticize a 
great deal; they patronize the people 
—even the intellectuals; they drink 
too much; in short, they bring great 
discredit on their country. Such 
Americans are not liked. Most Amer- 
icans are a great credit to their coun- 
try, and the Thai people love them. 


Q. Are the Communists strong in 
the country? 


A. This is a difficult question to an- 
swer. There are no Communists out 
in the open. Communism itself and 
all business transactions with Com- 
munists are forbidden by law. But 
there are Communists in the sur- 
rounding countries — Laos, Cambo- 
dia, North Viet-Nam, Burma and, 
on the extreme northern border, Red 
China. It would be very surprising if 
there were no Communists in Thai- 
land — at least hiding in the under- 
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ground. As long as Field Marshal 
Sarit is prime minister of the coun- 
try, the Communists will have no 
chance of rising to a position of pow- 
er. What will happen in the future is 
in the realm of speculation. Surely if 
the West moved out of southeast 
Asia, the Communists would quickly 
move in great force to seize control 
of the nation. 


Q. Is there fear in Thailand that 
Red China will overrun the Orient? 


A. Yes, there is fear. So much of 
southeast Asia is already Chinese. 
How many of these people would 
support the Chinese “revolution” if 
it came to their front yard? Undoubt- 
edly very many of them would; and if 
enough of them did support such a 
movement, the case would obvious- 
ly be settled — southeast Asia would 
be lost to the free world. It seems 
quite definitely diabolical that the 
Communist propaganda should have 
such force in persuading people to 
give up their freedom in favor of the 
“new” slavery. The West can argue 
in favor of freedom and even prove 
with facts and figures that Commun- 
ism will not allow freedom; but it is 
the Communist “line” that many of 
the people accept. This is what makes 
the threat of a Communist take-over 
so real. 


Q. Are there many American mis- 
sionaries in Thailand? 


A. In all Thailand, a country the 
size of Texas, with a population of 
22 million people, there are at work 
about fifty American missionary 
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priests, two American lay brothers 
and one Canadian priest. These mis- 
sionaries are scattered throughout the 
entire country. The American Re- 
demptorists, mostly from the mid- 
west United States, labor in the 
northeast corner of the country that 
borders on Laos. The American 
Stigmatine Fathers, from New Eng- 
land, have charge of the Thai island 
of Bhuket, which lies deep in the 
south and off by itself in the Indian 
Ocean. In the city of Bangkok (the 
capital of the country) are one 
American Jesuit from California, and 
four American Redemptorists. The 
other foreign missionaries in the 
country are from Germany, Italy, 
Spain, China, Switzerland and France. 
Their number does not exceed one 
hundred. There is an equal number 
of native priests in the country. These 
priests provide for the spiritual needs 
of about 115,000 Catholics. 


As for sisters, there are about 
twelve Americans in the international 
Ursuline community in Bangkok. 
These nuns conduct a celebrated 
girls’ academy — the Mater Dei 
Academy — that is patronized by 
some of the highest families in the 
land. 


Q. Are there many conversions in 
Thailand? 


A. There are conversions, let us say. 
The Church is advancing all the time; 
but slowly. There are no mass con- 
versions such as one reads about as 
happening in Hong Kong and on 
Taiwan. We can count about one 
thousand adult baptisms each year. 
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One reason for the slow increase 
lies in the state religion of the coun- 
try, which is Buddhism. It would 
seem that one of the characteristic 
marks of the good Thai citizen is ad- 
herence to the principles of Buddha. 
To abandon Buddhism is almost the 
same as abandoning one’s national- 
ity. It is hard for people to go back 
on their traditions, their training and 
even their national origin. That is 
what many of them feel they are do- 
ing if and when they become Cath- 
olics. 


Q. Does the government interfere 
with the Church? 


A. Surely not directly. Catholic 
churches are open throughout the 
country and there are no laws against 
processions, open-air Masses, the 
ringing of church bells, etc. The 
priests go about Bangkok in their 
white cassocks without hindrance, 
and without derision being directed 
toward them by officials or people. 
Traffic policemen look to the safety 
of Catholic school children in the 
morning and evening just as_ they 
guard the children of state schools. 
On occasion a priest has been invited 
to speak about the Catholic religion 
on the television and radio. No Cath- 
olic is refused a hearing in the daily 
papers. However, the government 
does not allow any attacks on Budd- 
hism even from the viewpoint of 
apologetics. Not so long ago a Cath- 
olic bookstore was temporarily closed 
by the authorities because of the sell- 
ing of a book that had for its purpose 
the pointing out of the doctrinal er- 
rors of Buddhism. Also, it is said 
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that Buddhists have a better chance 
of advancing to high positions in the 
country than Catholics. This cannot 
be universally true, however, for 
there are some Catholics in impor- 
tant positions. 


Q. How strong, in practice, is the 
native religion of Thailand? 


A. 999% of the people of the coun- 
try adhere to Buddhism. Of course, 
there is a great deal of scepticism, 
agnosticism and even atheism on the 
part of the intellectuals, the wealthy 
and professional classes. But extern- 
ally, for the world to see and in trib- 


ute to the state religion, Thailand is 
Buddhist, even as Italy is Catholic 
and Sweden is Protestant. In Bang- 
kok alone there are over one thou- 
sand Buddhist temples, and in the 
whole country there are enough 
Buddhist monasteries to accommo- 
date over 100 thousand Buddhist 
monks. 

We do not by any means give up 
hope for the future. God in His own 
good time can and will bring the 
Oriental world to the feet of Christ. 
Meanwhile God wants human means 
and strength to be expended. We are 
happy to be instruments in God’s 
providential plan. 





SIGNS AND fn 
SYMBOLS i} 
God the Father, the (" 
first Person of the Bless- t 
ed Trinity, is commonly 


symbols: 


ship. 





represented by these 


A hand lifted in blessing. 
An imperial crown, representing God’s ruler- 


ey 


The head or half-figure of an aged man, 


sometimes holding a book, or a globe with a 


cross. 





KEEP IT OUT 
All the water in the world, 
However hard it tried, 
Could never, never sink a ship 


Unless it got inside. 


All the evil in the world, 
The blackest kind of sin, 
Can never hurt you one least bit — 


Unless you let it in. 


From The Live Oak 
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Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 
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66 OW when it was evening, they 

brought to Him many who 
were possessed, and He cast out the 
spirits with a word, and cured all who 
were sick; that what was spoken 
through Isaias the prophet might be 
fulfilled, who said, ‘He Himself took 
up our infirmities, and bore the burden 
of our ills.’” (Matthew 8:16-17) 

This short passage from the Gospel 
of St. Matthew contains much good 
food for spiritual chewing. There is 
first of all the evidence of Christ’s di- 
vine power. At a word from Him the 
evil spirits fled. Under His gentle touch 
the sick and the incapacitated found 
themselves whole. He is the master of 
life and of death; of sickness and of 
health. He is, in a word, God, and 
therefore is worthy of all our loyalty 
and our love. 

Secondly, St. Matthew’s reference to 
Isaias is worth pondering. The passage 
he quotes is from Isaias, 53:4. Read 
this whole chapter for a magnificent 
prophetic vision of the Saviour taking 
on Himself human sorrow and infirm- 
ity. The passage is famous for its poign- 
ant beauty, and the Church makes use 
of it at Mass on the Wednesday of 
Holy Week, just before the reading of 
the Passion. 


But it was for our iniquities He was 
wounded, 
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- Thouglitt forthe Qluit-in 


Leading the Way 


For our sins He was bruised: 

Upon Him lay the chastisement that 
brought us peace, 

And by His bruises we are healed. 


For those who bear the cross of 
chronic illness perhaps the chief temp- 
tation is that of discouragement and of 
something like impatience with God 
Who seemingly is deaf to all appeals 
for help. Surely it will be a source of 
consolation and strength to those thus 
tempted if they can unite themselves 
steadfastly with the suffering Christ. 
No pain they can undergo was not first 
undergone by Christ. Thus He knows 
by personal experience how heavy the 
cross is, and exactly how much strength 
the individual needs to bear it. 


Moreover, if He does not answer 
prayer by sending immediate physical 
relief; if He does not cure as freely as 
He did during His life on earth, He 
has His reasons for not doing so. Strong 
faith is what the world needs at this 
time. Who can manifest this faith bet- 
ter than the shut-in who, despite the 
monotony and the actual suffering of 
long illness, cheerfully goes on trusting 
God and loving Him with his whole 
heart? 

There is indeed no greater triumph 
possible than this triumph of the hu- 
man spirit over pain. 
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Baby sitting holds an im- 
portant place in modern life. 
Lightly, yet with an under- 
lying seriousness, this article 
points out the possible dan- 
gers to children and sitters, 
the precautions that must be 
taken, and the duties and 
responsibilities of parents 
and of those to whom the 
children are entrusted. 


“lhe Gentle pert 


of Baby Sitting 


WILLIAM P. RYAN, C.SS.R. 


é¢ OW,” said the psychologist 
to the difficult little boy, 
“are you a little boy or a little girl?” 

Promptly, firmly came the answer: 
“A little girl!” 

When questioned later by his 
mother, he loftily replied, “He asked 
me a stupid question. So he got a 
stupid answer.” 

Friends, these little human adver- 
saries who confront the baby-sitting 
world are coy, ruthless, and yet ut- 
terly lovable. They can be managed 
beautifully. What is the secret? Per- 
haps a description of our leading 
personality types of baby sitters can 
provide some points helpful to a 
complete understanding of the mat- 
ter. 

Enter Mrs. Bresnahan, Bill and 
Barbara. These represent the perfect 
sitter in so far as flesh and blood 
can triumph by nature and grace 
over the difficulties that begin with 
the telephone ring and the cooed 
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words: “You’re not doing anything 
tonight? I know you won’t mind tak- 
ing care of the little folks. They'll be 
ready for bed when you get here. No 
trouble. At eight? Wonderful!” 

Every baby who thinks for himself 
will give this a summary sniff and a 
gentle horselaugh; for announce- 
ments just as this have proved at 
times the beginning of the closest 
thing to a prison riot ever enacted 
within four walls. “Moppets of the 
world, unite!” is the cry ready to 
spring from rosebud lips. 

But stern realists all, Mrs. B., Bill 
and Barbara are ready for every- 
thing from the first attempted kick in 
the shins to the ninth “I wanna glass 
of water.” 

Mrs. Bresnahan is a grandmother. 
A widow, she drives her own car. 
Furthermore she dotes on the eight 
sets of little ones with whom she 
baby-sits and who form a close-at- 
hand reminder of her own twelve 
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grandchildren in Houston, Duluth 
and Atlanta. She and the eight moth- 
ers form a council of war — cold 
but effective. Sabers are rattled and 
hydrogen bombs suggested to keep 
small fry properly awed. In short 
she is a disciplinarian of the old 
school, now so modern, who knows 
how to use psychology books grasp- 
ed in a firm right hand and applied 
to diminutive posteriors. 

All eight mothers have agreed to 
her punishing small rebels. It’s nev- 
er been necessary, but it is under- 
stood by all, even curly little blonds 
of either gender. The Arkansas cir- 
cuit judge, in his ruling of March 27, 
1959, that parents can delegate pow- 
er to punish, only confirms the com- 
mon-sense decision of Mrs. Bresna- 
han and the united mothers. All is 
smooth, because everyone knows 
Mrs. B. is boss. 


Bill is nineteen, a pre-med student. 
With two smaller brothers and three 
younger sisters he has a ready knowl- 
edge of child psychology that is a 
perfect start for his chosen vocation 
of pediatrician. He has heard of the 
army major, an internal medicine 
man, who diced a phenobarbital pill 
for his four children as they left on 
a trip. Short of general anesthesia, 
he is for anything that will keep his 
young charges in dreamland while 
he masters the mysteries of medical 
lore. Patient and deft, he is for the 
“all quiet on the O’Shaughnessy 
front” motif as he pores over his 
books. 

Barbara will soon be seventeen. 
She works on the school paper and 
helped win national awards in her 
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sophomore and junior years. Lively 
and unaffectedly interested in peo- 
ple, especially boys in general and 
particular, she can shift gears into a 
mature pace of genuine responsibility 
as a sensible, lovable baby sitter. 
Crew cuts are forgotten as she baby- 
sits and fixes her hair, listens to the 
radio and reads or finishes home- 
work (a medieval practice still prev- 
alent in her Alma Mater). 

Since parents and children all 
agree that Mrs. Bresnahan, Bill and 
Barbara are practically ideal, let a 
committee of the whole brief you on 
the reasons why. They agree it comes 
down to recognizing the dangers and 
duties of baby sitting. Then they have 
some pointers and benefits they’ve 
received from sitting that they would 
like to share with you. 


RISTOTLE tells us, Bill points 

out, that a small error in the 
beginning is a large error in the end. 
The tearful teen-ager who is pictured 
in the morning paper on the lawn 
near the home destroyed by fire is 
weeping too late. She should have 
appreciated the fact that there are 
dire dangers to the children, to the 
home, and to the sitter involved in 
the responsibility of caring for a fam- 
ily even for a few hours. 


~ What can happen to the children? 

Practically anything from upset 
stomachs to appendicitis, as any 
mother or father is so aware. That is 
why the phone number should be 
printed on the telephone; and the 
number of the home where the par- 
ents will be, as well as the doctor’s 
phone, should be readily available. 
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There may be a short circuit in an 
electric appliance or a_ lightning 
storm. So fire and police numbers 
must be left close at hand for any 
emergency. 

As for threats to the well-being of 
the sitter, the wisest thing is to lock 
the doors. Then the parents can open 
one with their own key on returning. 
Thieves and deranged persons do 
exist. To avoid becoming a newspa- 
per statistic, the wise sitter has the 
door bolted and does not disclose on 
the phone that he or she is alone with 
the children. 

Another precaution that has been 
found helpful is to call home imme- 
diately on arrival and leave the 
phone number and address. This is a 
psychological help to eliminate the 
feeling of loneliness that steals over 
the hardiest soul in a quiet house- 
hold. 


These hints for the wise baby sit- 
ter can be codified into a single prin- 
ciple. It would read something like 
this: No one should be put in charge 
of small children who is not of proved 
moral character and emotionally ma- 
ture. 

To analyze the elements of this 
definition is to see how tremendous- 
ly important is the selection of the 
proper baby sitter for your family. 

No one means there is to be not 
a single exception. A mother en- 
trusts her little ones to a nine year 
old for a few minutes while she steps 
across the street to a store. In mo- 
ments tragedy strikes and her two 
other children are burned to death. 
This becomes terrifyingly possible 
when you read that two parents lost 
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three of their children when the tots 
ignited a gasoline stove, though the 
mother and father were sleeping in 
the next room! There must be no un- 
supervised activity. Good parents are 
nearly ubiquitous, either seeing or 
hearing the beloved little monsters 
every moment of an incredibly stren- 
uous day. 


To be put in charge of small chil- 
dren signifies assuming complete re- 
sponsibility for the life and well- 
being of the youngsters in question. 
Suppose you are a hi-fi enthusiast. 
Once you have equipment capable 
of reproducing a grasshopper cough 
or the roar of Yosemite up close, do 
you turn an irresponsible oaf loose 
on this delicate machine? Your new 
car, until the first scratch, is guarded 
zealously. What of your own flesh 
and blood, the little ones who not 
only are the image of God, but con- 
tain the triune Deity within them 
through the indwelling of the Bless- 
ed Trinity? Extreme care and cau- 
tion is not Victorian fuddy-duddy- 
ism; it is plain common sense. 

Proved moral character is demand- 
ed because you are entrusting your 
own to another human being. If that 
person is evil, you can be doing al- 
most irreparable harm to the child. 
Cases of immorality and vicious se- 
duction to every imaginable type of 
wrong are sufficiently well known to 
make you wary. The best rule of 
thumb is: know the parents and fam- 
ily of the sitter. Then you have a 
sane basis for being sure about the 
personality traits of the individual to 
whom you literally hand over your 
children. 
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Emotionally mature means that 
the person placed in charge be ca- 
pable of the responsibility of caring 
for smaller folk. This implies an all- 
around dependability that most nor- 
mal teen-agers possess without fur- 
ther ado. Those who have been pa- 
trol boys in grade school, who have 
worked under the usual amount of 
discipline at a job demanding deci- 
sions — these are likely candidates 
for taking care of the most precious 
assets you have — your sons and 
daughters. 

Enough analyzing. How about 
some horrible examples of gruesome 
baby watchers? 


No collection would be complete 
without Fluttery Flo. She has a 
steady hand, not on the tiller, but on 
the panic button. With a flair that is 
uncanny, she manages to communi- 
cate instability to the little ones. 
They become prima donnas before 
leaving the three-cornered pants 
league. To see her awakens an emo- 
tional uproar that is quieted com- 
pletely only three calendar days after 
the baby sitting. With her it is more 
a case of the babies being busy “peo- 
ple sitting.” 

She seems to dwell exclusively on 
the wave length of excitability. An 
exaggerated and distorted sense of 
responsibility makes her quake over 
a request for a glass of orange juice 
or over the phone ringing with some- 
one asking: “Is Fred there?” She is 
the alarmist supreme, who can man- 
age without undue effort a crisis 
every hour on the hour. 

Even the children come to the 
realization that this is soap opera at 
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its finest. They proceed to induce one 
emotional outburst after another un- 
til even their greedy little desire to 
provoke has been sated and they tod- 
dle off to the last pillow fight in near 
exhaustion. 


Another foe of peace and quiet is 
the bewildered Mrs. Magoo. She 
could be awarded the D.C. (Doctor 
of Confusion) degree at any time. 

Always late, she frequently man- 
ages to go to the house next door 
looking for the family. Once she has 
arrived and begun her bumbling be- 
fuddling of one and all, you wish she 
had missed the street entirely. 

A favorite trick of hers in mis- 
managing the little citizens is to give 
three permissions for the same toy 
or for the privilege of switching 
channels at the half-hour mark. 
When the cold war flames into the 
white heat of open conflict she is al- 
ways amazed. 

Then she begins her handwringing 
accompanied with feeble, birdlike 
peeps: “You wouldn’t do that if your 
daddy were home!” Of course not! 
This is the time for no-holds-barred, 
and if the lamp and power tube are 
intact amid the shambles, upon the 
return of the ill-fated parents, it will 
be nearly preternatural. 


The third possible danger in the 
way of undesirable personalities is to 
have Beatnik Bernie assault your 
home. He comes with sneakers, fad- 
ed denims, a scraggly beard and the 
latest, saddest advanced jazz records. 

To be sure, you deserve him if 
you accept him sight unseen. For 
he’s too lazy to care. With his ilk, he 
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is practically incoherent in speech. 
To have him infest your household 
even for an evening may furnish a 
good scare for your usually unabash- 
ed darlings, but it is far too risky to 
try. 


Duties 
NE of the commonplace recom- 
mendations of caring for pa- 
tients who have been quite ill or have 
undergone serious surgery is the 
cryptic TLC. It means simply “ten- 
der, loving care.” Though almost al- 
ways the sitter’s young charges are 
rather boisterously healthy, the ad- 

vice is most pertinent. 

Consideration should mark every 
act of the sitter. Little people are 
people. They have feelings to be hurt 
and personalities all their own. It is 
amazing what an accurate summary 
they can give of the slovenly, inef- 
fective sitter. 

This consideration is shown in be- 
ing prompt in arriving. Many famil- 
ies make quite a ceremony of meet- 
ing or greeting the baby sitter. Often 
the entire group will say night pray- 
ers together — a delightful spiritual 
means of inducing peace and quiet. 
Once the children are familiar with 
the person caring for them they won’t 
be frightened in case they have to be 
looked in on during the night. 


The successful baby sitter is un- 
selfish. A good TV program or an in- 
teresting book is no deterrent from 
the work at hand. If it has been 
agreed that cleaning is to be done in 
the kitchen, this gets first and quiet 
attention. Calls from little folks are 
answered promptly and efficiently. 
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There is a happy medium between 
selfish indifference and overanxious 
hovering. The little one who cries 
“wolf” once too often can be handled 
quite calmly with the age-old device 
of the deep freeze — no comment. 

What does “care” involve? Every- 
thing from checking the breeze in the 
bedroom to the most drastic change 
— for very small folk. There is a 
certain take-charge familiarity that 
lets every little person relax and 
realize all is in good hands. It’s just 
like when mom and daddy are here. 
So no horsing around and stick your 
curly little head and pudgy little fists 
into that pillow and go to sleep! The 
ever loving “if I hear one more 
sound out of you” is just a breath 
away, as with the beloved parents; 
so toddlers, vanquished, surrender 
to the sandman. 


Pointers 


O Mrs. Bresnahan, Bill and Bar- 
bara, the All-American Com- 
mittee for Improved Baby Sitting 
have any suggestions? You may be 
sure they do. 


First of all, be clear on the fact 
that this is work, not a party night. 
Sideburned Lotharios with record 
players and a Mercury in the drive 
with double pipes are strictly un- 
thinkable. 

If given icebox (that dates Mrs. 
B.) privileges, let it be understood 
where to start and stop munching. 
Some folks have a lunch all pre- 
pared, ready for the sitter whenever 
desired. 

One horrible example of what not 
to do—a sitter actually went through 
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the bedroom closet and tried on 
every dress of the lady of the house! 
Prying and peeping into desk draw- 
ers and personal items are always im- 
polite and may even be sinfully un- 
just and uncharitable. 


Rules as to what the children can 
and cannot do are very important. 
The old TV battle of “one more 
show” need never be started. Ideal 
the situation where every little rabbit 
is in its bunny suit as the evening 
begins. 

Inevitably, it is most important 
for the sitter’s family and the par- 
ents she works for to know each oth- 
er thoroughly. No irresponsible jit- 
tery Jane or bumbling Bob will en- 
danger the little ones. And on the 
other hand a normal baby sitter will 
not be faced with junior werewolves 
from a lair that could produce only 
such, 

How about money? It will vary ac- 
cording to local agreements and the 
amount of work the sitter is expected 
to do. A minimum of fifty cents an 
hour seems to be the norm in many 
areas. Others range from sixty to 
seventy-five cents an hour. After 
twelve o’clock the consensus of par- 
ents and sitters seems to be at least 
one dollar an hour. Also extra work 
will demand more according to the 
time and difficulty involved. 

With a family well known by the 
sitter there should never be any un- 
pleasantness about the ride home. 
However, should there be any ques- 
tion of excessive drinking or the wan- 
dering eye of an aging Casanova, 
then simply call a cab and carefully 
scratch that address off the list. 
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Turn on the TV if you choose, but 
don’t tinker with the set. Above all 
do not remove the casing in the back 
and attempt to adjust it. Fried baby 
sitters do clutter up the living room. 
If you have a program worth listen- 
ing to, keep it low so as not to dis- 
turb the tiny denizens of the bed- 
room. Also you will have a chance 
to hear any cries or summons from 
your little friends. 


Benefits 

HY is it that there is so much 
more need for baby sitters to- 
day than heretofore? The pioneer 
mother sat in the covered wagon with 
her rifle in her lap blithely prepared 
to dispatch varmints and hostile In- 
dians. In grandma’s day there were 
always built-in sitters in the form of 

aunts or cousins. 


What happened? It seems there 
came this motor revolution that put 
American civilization on wheels. Now 
aunts and grandmothers count that 
day as lost when they haven’t hit the 
turnpike or expressway. It’s a new 
way of life that will reach its climax 
only when the whole family in the 
trailer is deposited with the sitter to 
be picked up on the way home. 


Meanwhile there is a problem to 
face and it can be done quite reason- 
ably. Smaller homes make it diffi- 
cult for sitters to “live in.” Increased 
social obligations, by reason of com- 
pany entertaining and being enter- 
tained, have become part of the 
American scene. 

What to do about it? Dignify baby 
sitting to its proper perspective. “Ba- 
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by” here is a wide term including in- 
fants and children up to their early 
teens. It has become the accepted 
way of life; in fact baby sitting and 
the children’s reaction to it are now 
a part of the training in most homes. 


What advantages accrue to you 
and your friends Mrs. Bresnahan, 
Bill and Barbara? Grandma Bresna- 
han is in a way the luckiest person 
involved. True, she has the responsi- 
bility of watching over her eight 
broods. But what a return! In the 
few hours she spends in the adopted 
home she finds a perfect substitute 
for her own little darlings hundreds 
of miles away. With a minimum of 
difficulty, she can let her maternal 
affection well up and encompass 
these little people who become so 
close to her. It is a fulfillment story 
of love given and returned in a way 
most rewarding to an unselfish, ef- 
fective personality. 


Bill finds the time spent most val- 
uable. First of all he has a quiet place 
to study. In a world where there is 
almost no refuge from second rate 
movies in their third TV showing he 
has discovered an oasis. Small trou- 
ble it is to take care of a few minor 
crises and problems. In fact, he en- 
joys an occasional interruption as a 
welcome break in the concentration 
he finds so easy to achieve in his 
study away from home. It isn’t only 
the M.D. he is thinking of; he real- 
izes he is doing his intern work for 
the full time job of father. He smiles 
as he observes the maneuvers for at- 
tention and learns to outwit, at least 
most of the time, the ever cunning 
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little strategists trying to outflank 
him. 

For Barbara it is a golden oppor- 
tunity. She has time to herself she 
would never have at home. Others 
wonder where she gets time for all 
her work on school activities. Her 
little secret for getting things done is 
the evenings alone. She even has 
learned to knit, unbelievable as it 
might seem for healthy, normal Bar- 
bara. 


What really pleases her most is the 
help she is getting for the future. If 
she goes on to college, as she hopes 
to do, she will be greatly helped in 
her psychology work by her contact 
with the little folk. For her ultimate 
future of marriage and her own fam- 
ily she finds inspiration in the living 
faith of the Catholic couples for 
whom she works. To hear those 
tykes at night prayers and see the 
love in the eyes of father and mother 
as they tuck the gremlins in for the 
night—this is a spiritual lift indeed. 


About the impact of Mrs. Bresna- 
han, Bill and Barbara on the mar- 
ried couples — it must be realized 
this is considerable. Fundamentally 
there is not enough money in Fort 
Knox to pay for one night’s baby sit- 
ting. You have to love children, or 
you don’t qualify. Somehow our 
Lord’s “Let the little ones come un- 
to Me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven” 
seems to say it all. To relax and have 
a good time knowing all is well with 
the small folks at home is a heavenly 
gift that harried parents with excellent 
baby sitters alone appreciate. 
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AST to be mentioned but first in 

everyone’s mind are little Her- 

bie and Eileen (and their millions of 

counterparts) for whom all this sit- 

ting is planned. What do they get out 
of it? 

It is an excellent chance for them 
to adjust themselves to a new situa- 
tion. They learn as toddlers to obey 
whoever is in charge. It is not just 
because mommy or daddy said so; it 
becomes the right and good thing to 
do. Their little minds grasp this ele- 
mental fairness and they grow in 
moral stature almost before your 
eyes. 

Some families say the rosary to- 
gether each night. When the sitter 


takes their parents’ place a new hor- 
izon of the faith is seen. Thus the 
children’s lives are colored and en- 
riched by this contact with unselfish, 
lovable, practical Catholics. 

W. C. Fields, the great movie 
comedian, was asked: “How do you 
like children?” “Parboiled!” was his 
reply. But it fooled no one. In spite 
of the fact that enfants terribles were 
constantly in his pictures, dunking 
his watch in the coffee, or kicking his 
shins, he loved the little ones. 

We might, then, formulate a pray- 
er for baby sitters: “OQ Lord, make 
me something of a comedian, and 
something of a saint to take care 
adequately of these Thy little ones!” 





DELICATE DEFINITIONS 
Lady: A woman who makes it easy for a man to be a gentleman. 
Curio Shop: A place where they buy old furniture and books and sell 


rare antiques. 


Adult: A person who has stopped growing at both ends and is now 


growing in the middle. 
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LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGuorIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuoriAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGcuoriaN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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ROBLEM: How does one who has 

remained single by choice or neces- 
sity beyond the years when marriage 
might ordinarily be considered keep 
from getting into a rut and becoming 
a “lone wolf” type? I am in my late 
thirties and have no expectation that 
opportunities for marriage will arise 
such as I might welcome. I have a good 
job, and I receive the sacraments quite 
often. But apart from my job and my 
attendance at various church services, I 
find myself mixing less and less with 
other people. I do not want to become 
a recluse, and yet I don’t know how to 
go about entering into common activ- 
ities with other people. Can you sug- 
gest any such activities in which | 
would be welcome to share? I am con- 
cerned especially about those that are 
spiritual. 


OLUTION: There is always the 

danger that older single people will 
gradually withdraw more and more 
from their fellow human beings and 
fall into a kind of separate and isolated 
routine. Subconsciously they may be 
influenced toward this by the false but 
insistent propaganda all around them 
in the world, to the effect that mar- 
riage is the only normal goal for hu- 
man beings, and that, unless one is 
married, he (or she) is to be looked 
upon as different from the ordinary run 
of men and women. Ignorant Catholics 
often contribute to this effect by their 
uncouth ways of asking single persons 
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Problems of Single People 


Spiritual Activities for the Single 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 














why they have not married or don’t get 
married. A single person who is some- 
what sensitive will naturally feel irri- 
tated by this, and will be tempted to 
withdraw into a kind of shell. 


In truth, however, they should face 
the facts that the single life has been 
ordained for many by God Himself, 
and that, in His providence, this state 
offers opportunities for service of oth- 
ers and zealous spiritual activities that 
are far less adapted to those in the 
married state. God’s will in this matter 
must be looked upon as infinitely more 
important than the spirit of the world, 
which sees nothing good in anything 
that does not pamper the body and sat- 
isfy instincts that ignore the spiritual 
nature of man. A sense of humor will 
help to offset the influence of the 
prattlings of the world and of worldly 
Catholics. 

A whole list of activities can be sug- 
gested as marvelous opportunities for 
single Catholics to fill their lives with 
fruitful activity. Most of them are not 
confined to the single. But it is true 
that the single are much more free to 
make the most of them than the mar- 
ried. 


1. Joining a third order. Third or- 
ders are associations of lay people af- 
filiated with one of the great clerical re- 
ligious orders in the Church. Persons 
who join them are given a period of 
testing called a novitiate, a program of 
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life adapted to their lay state and obli- 
gations in the world, and, through 
monthly meetings, constant guidance in 
the matter of spiritualizing their lives. 
The most prominent third orders are 
those affiliated with the Franciscans, 
Dominicans and Carmelites. The spirit 
of each is drawn from the principal 
spiritual characteristics that marked 
their founders and the rule they gave 
to their followers. Wherever there are 
churches in charge of these orders, ap- 
plication may be made for member- 
ship in their third order. 


2. Joining the Legion of Mary. A 
tremendous number of parishes in the 
United States have units of the Legion 
of Mary. The members (both men and 
women) sanctify themselves by week- 
ly meetings, with spiritual exercises, 
and they aid their pastor by calling on 
fallen-away Catholics, rounding up 
children for instruction, etc. A glorious 
opportunity for well-balanced single 
Catholics to do great work for souls. 


3. Joining the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. This is for men only. Like the 
Legion of Mary, the unit in any Cath- 
olic parish holds a weekly meeting at 
which the members have certain spir- 
itual exercises for their own sanctifica- 
tion. Their external work is in behalf 
of the poor, to whom they go as rep- 
resenting Christ Himself. Both married 
and single men may join, but single 
men have an advantage arising from 
their freedom from family ties. 


4. Joining the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Catholic Instruction League. 
Recent popes have urged that in every 
Catholic diocese and, when possible, in 
every parish, a group of lay people be 
enlisted by the pastor to help him in 
the work of instructing children in cate- 
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chism. Zealous members round up the 
children of lax Catholics, or of those 
living in bad marriages and perhaps 
not attending church themselves, and 
arrange times and places for their in- 
struction under the direction of the pas- 
tor. Single people, either men or wom- 
en, can make this work a spiritual ca- 
reer. 


§. Starting or joining a discussion 
group for deepening knowledge of 
spiritual things. A group of any num- 
ber from five to ten can form such a 
club. They meet regularly according to 
a plan laid out. They adopt as a text 
or source of instruction, a book that 
treats quite extensively with some phase 
of Catholic living or belief. The mem- 
bers prepare for each meeting by read- 
ing up on some topic treated in the 
book, then all take part in the discus- 
sions of that point. This is a sure way 
to spiritual growth. 

If every older single Catholic would 
become an active member of any one 
of these organizations, the Church 
would make some rapid strides for- 
ward, and the single persons themselves 
would be set free from frustration. 





YOUR WITNESS! 

After a car had crashed into a 
light standard on the highway, a 
highway patrol officer appeared on 
the scene. 

“How did the accident happen?” 
he asked the crumpled man be- 
hind the wheel. 

After a moment the driver 
pointed toward the back seat. 

“She fell asleep,” he mumbled. 


Many have failed because they 
were too honest to succeed. 
New Day 
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Weekday Virtues 






Simple Dove, 


Wise Serpent 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


66D EHOLD I send you as sheep 

in the midst of wolves. Be ye 
therefore wise as serpents and simple 
as doves.” (Matthew 10:16) 

This advice, given by Christ to 
His apostles, and indeed to all His 
followers, puts a special premium on 
the modest, quiet, unspectacular vir- 
tue of simplicity. And yet, for all its 
quietness, simplicity contributes much 
to the support of her more robust and 
much better-known sister virtue, 
charity. Where simplicity is lacking, 
mistrust sets in, and charity inevit- 
ably suffers. 

Words in a living language are 
treacherous things, and the word 
“simple” has come to have a mean- 
ing quite different from what we are 
concerned with here. People say of a 
backward neighbor “the poor fellow 
is simple,” meaning of course that 
he is not very bright. To call some- 
one a simpleton is to put him on a 
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low rung of the ladder of intelligence. 
According to the dictionary, “sim- 
ple” means insignificant, trifling, of 
no account. 

But the virtue of simplicity has 
nothing to do with these side-street 
meanings. To possess simplicity is to 
be artless, unsophisticated and sin- 
cere; it is to lack affectation and sec- 
retiveness. Simplicity abhors double- 
dealing or a two-faced attitude in 
one’s relationships with others. When 
great learning is united with simplicity 
in this sense you have indeed a 
charming combination. 

God’s delight in true simplicity ap- 
pears throughout the Scriptures in 
various times and settings. 

“Tf thou wilt walk before Me,” 
God said to Solomon, “as thy father 
walked, in simplicity of heart, and in 
uprightness . . . I will establish the 
throne of thy kingdom over Israel 
forever.” (3 Kings 9:4) But alas! 
As it transpired, Solomon lacked the 
simplicity of his father David, and 
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forfeited God’s promise for his de- 
scendants. 

“Better is the poor man walking in 
his simplicity, than the rich in crook- 
ed ways,” cautions the author of 
Proverbs. (28:6) And the book of 
Wisdom, full of sage advice for all, 
opens with the admonition: 

“Love justice, you that are the 
judges of the earth. Think of the 
Lord in goodness, and seek Him in 
simplicity of heart.” 


There is a heartwarming note in 
the account St. Luke gives of the 
first Christians in the years immedi- 
ately following Christ’s death. 

“And continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread in their houses, they took their 
food with gladness and simplicity of 
heart, praising God and being in fa- 
vor with all the people.” (Acts 2:46) 


It would seem that fallen human 
nature finds it more congenial to be 
devious than to be simple. Just a few 
years after the ideal condition de- 
scribed by St. Luke, St. Paul has to 
reproach the people of the sophisti- 
cated Greek city of Corinth for their 
lack of this virtue. They had accused 
him of being fickle, and he protest- 
ed: 

“Our boast is this . . . that in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity .. . we 
have conducted ourselves in the 
world, and especially in our rela- 
tions to you.” (2 Corinthians 1:12) 


And in this same epistle, written 
in the white heat of emotion, St. Paul 
several times comes back to his 
point: 
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“I fear lest, as the serpent seduced 
Eve by his guile, so your minds may 
be corrupted and fall from a single 
devotion to Christ.” (2 Corinthians 
11:3) Urging them to be generous 
in their charity to others who are in 
need, he says this must be done 
“with simplicity of purpose.” (2 Cor- 
inthians 9:11) 

But perhaps the best recommenda- 
tion for the virtue of simplicity is 
that uttered by Christ and referred 
to earlier. 

“Be wise as serpents and simple as 
doves.” 


The serpent has traits which the 
Christian should in a good sense 
make his own. He is astute, secretive, 
and he shows tenacity in pursuing his 
quarry. Christians must not make a 
cult of ignorance: they must use to 
the full their God-given talents of 
mind. They are to practice also a cer- 
tain reserve, and not to “throw their 
pearls before swine,” to use the pic- 
turesque phrase of Christ Himself. 
(Matthew 7:6) Moreover, they must 
certainly be tenacious in pursuing the 
all-important goal of life. 


More apparent, however, to most 
people are the bad traits of the ser- 
pent. He is considered to be deceit- 
ful, striking from ambush, full of 
venom. In contrast to such serpentine 
traits Christ contrasts the simplicity 
of the dove; modest in its plumage, - 
quick and direct in its flight, stead- 
fast in its devotion to family and 
those who care for it. 

To be “simple as the dove” is to 
translate these traits into human vir- 
tues: single-mindedness, genuine hu- 
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mility, charity that does not in any 
way seek self, steadfastness. Each of 
these contributes something to the 
virtue of simplicity. 

Not without deep significance is 
the fact that God Himself, the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, chose to 
appear in the likeness of a dove on 
the occasion of Christ’s baptism. 
(Matthew 3:16) 


God is the Creator and supreme 
Ruler of all creation. Yet God also 
possesses simplicity. Looking upon 
God with joy as the one proper ob- 
ject of all created endeavor will be 
our eternal joy in heaven. Is it not a 
special mark of God’s love that He 
should bend from highest heaven and 
accommodate Himself to the intelli- 
gence of lowly man here on earth by 
taking the form of a simple dove? 

Surely simplicity is a virtue wor- 
thy of our admiration and our own 
continuing practice. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


ed I been devious in my deal- 
ings with others, leading them 
to believe one thing, while I had 
something quite different in mind? 

Am I accustomed to “shoot an- 
gles,” that is, to gain some desired 
goal by currying favor or putting on 
a false front or toadying to superiors? 

Have I presented two faces to the 
world, one smiling face to those I 
thought could help me get ahead, a 
frowning or indifferent face to those 
I thought were beneath my attention? 

Have.I been able to stand success 
of whatever kind with simplicity, or 
has it made me vain and proud and 
hard to live with? 
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Have I been able honestly to re- 
joice in the success of others, even 
when I myself lost out? 

Have I tried sincerely to keep as 
my main goal in life the saving and 
sanctifying of my soul, regarding all 
mere earthly goals as of small or no 
importance in comparison with that? 





MEASURE FOR WEEPING 


Weep over the dead man, for his 
light has gone out; 
weep over the fool, for sense 
has left him. 
Weep but a little over the dead 
man, for he is at rest; 
but worse than death is the life 
of a fool. 
Seven days of mourning for the 
dead, 
but for the wicked fool a whole 
lifetime. 
Sirach 22:9-11 


SHOPPING AROUND 


A demure teen-ager was repeat- 
edly walking up to and past the 
desk of the librarian. Finally the 
librarian asked: “Can I help you? 
Is there any special book you are 
looking for?” 

Shyly, and with a becoming 
blush, the young lady breathed, 
“Do you have a copy of Scouting 
for Boys?” 


I CONFESS! 
He who conceals his sins prospers 
not, 
but he who confesses and for- 
sakes them obtains mercy. 
PROVERBS: 28:13 
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SIDEGLANCES & 


Promoting Happiness in 


Families 


tee experience of the editors 
of the LIGUORIAN, who, 
as readers of this magazine know, 
are called upon to wrestle with 
every kind of marriage problem, 
inspires them to encourage a fair- 
ly new movement that brings un- 
told benefits to married persons. 
It is that of the Holy Family Re- 
treat Association, whose primary 
purpose is to induce husbands 
and wives to make retreats togeth- 
er, and retreats that are designed 
to help the married to face and 
resolve their problems. 


Over the past 25 years there 
have been local areas that offered 
retreats to married couples with- 
out too much national attention 
being focused upon them. The 
idea of making this specialized 
work the object of a national or- 
ganization, of drawing up a list of 
guiding principles and practical 
suggestions, developed out of one 
such retreat held at the Knights 
of Columbus retreat house in 
Phoenix, Arizona, in the year 
1950. In due time, the name, 
“Holy Family Retreat Associa- 
tion,’ was adopted; several bish- 
ops have approved of its activities 
for their dioceses; a modest bulle- 
tin called “Hearth and Heart” 
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By the Bystander 





was inaugurated to acquaint peo- 
ple with the movement; and a 
blue book of mimeographed in- 
structions on how to recruit re- 
treatants, directives for conduct- 
ing such retreats, suggestions for 
meetings of retreatants apart from 
the time of their retreat, has been 
put together. While most of this 
activity has originated on the west 
coast, we are certain that it will 
be of great interest to those in the 
middle west and on the east coast 
who have some knowledge and 
experience in regard to this work. 

The value, one may almost say 
the necessity, of retreats for mar- 
ried couples may be seen from an 
understanding of the three major 
sources of difficulties between hus- 
bands and wives today. Ordinari- 
ly, when any difficulty arises be- 
tween husband and wife, only one 
of the two partners may go to a 
priest seeking a solution. This 
constitutes a great handicap for 
the priest who would render pru- 
dent advice, because he knows 
that he is being given only one 
side of the story, and no matter 
how sincere the good will of the 
one who asks for advice may be, 
his advice must be tempered by 
lingering doubts as to what the 
story of the other partner might 
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reveal. This handicap is removed 
when a husband and wife make a 
retreat together. On such occa- 
sions, the retreat master addresses 
his conferences and instructions 
to both partners at the same time. 
This can be followed up by inter- 
views with each partner separate- 
ly and with both together. No bet- 
ter way could be found to bring 
about a meeting of minds and mu- 
tual acceptance of wise solutions 
to their problems. 


igen first source of difficulty be- 
tween husbands and wives is 
lack of knowledge, especially in 
regard to the full meaning of the 
contract of marriage and of what 
is right and wrong in marriage. 
According to the laws of the 
Church, it is obligatory for priests 
who are preparing couples for 
marriage to give them sound in- 
structions on. their duties and 
rights as husbands and wives. In 
many dioceses this is taken care of 
through a series of pre-Cana in- 
structions conducted by experts, 
which all engaged couples must 
attend. However, despite these 
precautions to prevent ignorance 
of their duties among the married, 
such ignorance does often turn up 
some years after the wedding cer- 
emony. In our experience this is 
not necessarily a proof that the 
couple did not receive right in- 
structions before marriage (though 
sometimes this happens). In many 
cases, because of the excitement 
attendant on preparations for the 
wedding, the instructions simply 
went over the heads of the couple, 
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or made little lasting impression 
because the problems they dealt 
with seemed remote at the time. 

Whatever the cause, the result 
of ignorance can be disastrous in 
marriage. If there be no clear 
knowledge, in one or the other, 
regarding the immorality of con- 
traception, the right use of 
rhythm, the possible obligation of 
abstinence from the marriage 
right at certain times, the psycho- 
logical aspects of marriage rela- 
tions, and a host of related topics, 
conflicts and problems will inevit- 
ably arise. 

Surely it can be seen that a re- 
treat, directed to married couples, 
can best resolve any such conflicts 
that arise from ignorance or dif- 
ferences of opinion between hus- 
band and wife. The conferences 
are given against a spiritual back- 
ground of the eternal truths; 
special graces are received as 
fruits of the prayers and spiritual 
exercises that are a part of the re- 
treat routine; and any specific 
problem due to misunderstand- 
ing can be directly dealt with by 
the retreat master. 


HE second source of difficulty 
between husbands and wives 

is lack of emotional maturity in 
either one or both. If one had to 
pin down the most common sign 
of emotional immaturity in a hus- 
band or wife, one would be bound 
to call it “selfishness,” that is, 
wanting one’s own way without re- 
gard to the needs or wishes of the 
partner, refusal ever to compro- 
mise in matters of interest to both, 
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giving way to feelings of irritation 
or resentment or anger or revenge. 

Sometimes this selfishness leads 
to insistence on outright sinful 
actions. Alas, there are cases in 
which such selfishness is so deep- 
rooted and coddled that no cure 
seems available. That is especially 
the case when, combined with 
selfishness, a husband or wife has 
too much pride to admit that 
there is anything whatsoever 
wrong with their conduct. Even 
the best of psychiatrists would not 
get far in curing a person whose 
immaturity and selfishness are ac- 
companied by an obstinate pride 
that induced him (or her) to say, 
“T’m always right.” 


But if a husband and wife have 
just barely enough humility to ad- 
mit to themselves that they are not 
always right, that they are at times 
guilty of selfishness, that they do 
allow their feelings now and then 
to drown out their convictions, 
then a retreat made together is an 
all but miraculous means of help- 
ing them to grow up and act like 
responsible adult human beings. 


Selfishness prevails in a human 
being only when there is lack of 
urgent motivation for denying 
self. Such motivation is provided 
by a retreat. It steeps the mind in 
thoughts of the love of God for all 
His creatures, the unselfish, re- 
demptive love of Jesus Christ, the 
threats of Christ to those who do 
not deny their baser human in- 
clinations, the plan for married 
people outlined by God Himself, 
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the folly and fatal consequences of 
sin in any human relationship, etc. 
One who admits that he has been 
selfish and then comes face to face 
with all the reasons for not being 
selfish, will rarely go back to his 
daily life unchanged. 


— third source of difficulty 
between husbands and. wives 
is the wearing effect of the false 
ideals, and the tumultuous propa- 
ganda in favor of those ideals, to 
which all Catholics are subjected 
by the world around them. Some 
of the false ideals of the world 
that insidiously take root in the 
minds of Catholic married people 
and result in both sin and unhap- 
piness are these: 1) the false ideal 
of unlimited leisure (the darling 
ideal of the advertisers); one who 
adopts this ideal is certainly going 
to resist having a large family at 
any price; 2) the false ideal of 
“keeping up with the Joneses,” of 
matching the income and afflu- 
ence and luxuries of one’s best-off 
neighbors; a wife thus infected 
can drive her husband to drink or 
dementia; 3) the false ideal based 
on the conviction that the purpose 
of life is to escape every scrap of 
trouble or pain that can be dodged 
even by sinful means; two-thirds 
of the divorces, followed by a sec- 
ond marriage in America today, 
are simply a running away from 
the trouble and pain that fidelity 
to marriage vows demands. 
There is only one antidote to 
the infections that are caused by 
total dedication to these false 
ideals. That is to be found in fix- 
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ing the mind on the things of 
eternity, and on the teachings of 
Christ that have an essential bear- 
ing on one’s eternity. For one who 
feels the beginnings of infection 
from the false ideals of the world, 
it is most necessary to get away 
from the world for a while, to a 
quiet spot where all one’s sur- 
roundings and everything one 
hears are reminders of the com- 
parative value of the soul and the 
body, of eternity and time, of 
God and the world. This is exact- 
ly what a retreat does for people. 
And in the case of married peo- 
ple, making a retreat together is 
a sure way of building up the 
right ideals and of downgrading 
those that are cherished and 
taught so zealously by the world. 


Thus far, the family retreat 
movement is not what one would 
call massive. There are compara- 
tively few retreat houses equipped 
for accommodating couples, and 
many that are equipped have 
not yet taken up this work. Thus 
the vast majority of retreats made 
today (and the retreat movement 
as such may rightly be called mas- 
sive) are made by men as a group 
or by women as a group. But a 
good, encouraging start has been 
made. In places where there is no 
adequate retreat house for cou- 
ples, motels are being rented over 
a weekend to house the retreat- 
ants, while the conferences and 
spiritual exercises are held at a 
nearby monastery or seminary 
chapel. The Benedictine monks 
have done pioneering in_ this 
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method in Missouri and some oth- 
er states. 

A new development in this field 
is the holding of “Twilight Re- 
treats” for married couples. These 
can be sponsored or even conduct- 
ed by pastors in their parish 
churches. They bring husbands 
and wives together from 7:30 p.m. 
till 10:30 p.m. A suggested sched- 
ule calls for the first conference at 
7:30, the second at 8:30 and the 
third at 9:30, with short breaks in 
between and Benediction at the 
end. Refreshments can be served 
in the school hall or another con- 
venient place after Benediction. 
This “Twilight Retreat” should 
not be looked upon as a substi- 
tute for a full weekend retreat, 
but rather as a preparatory step to 
interest people in full retreats or 
as at least something for the ex- 
ceptional couples for whom a 
whole weekend retreat might nev- 
er be possible. 


For further details on the prog- 
ress that has already been made 
both in promoting Family Re- 
treats and in procedures used in 
conducting them, readers may 
write to: The Holy Family Re- 
treat Association, Regional Office, 
2227 W. Mulberry Drive, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 





MODERN MATHEMATICS 
The number of blasts that come 
from auto horns in a traffic jam is 
equal to the sum of the squares at 
the wheels. 





Irish Digest 
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In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


Do Men Gossip? 

In the article in the April issue 
about Catholic status seekers you have 
one paragraph which begins, “Finally, 
there is the Catholic woman who per- 
mits herself to be drawn into slander- 
ous and unkind conversation about 
others, etc.” This statement made me 
see red, and gave my husband a won- 
derful laugh when I explained why. It 
also brought on one of those knock- 
down, drag-out discussions which are 
often the result of reading one of your 
controversial articles -—— discussions 
which are quite animated but which 
we also thoroughly enjoy because they 
help us understand the problems of 
others and sometimes lead to solu- 
tions of our own problems. My point 
is this: I do not for a moment deny 
that women gossip, and I myself must 
admit the guilt as much as others. 
What angers me is that women are no 
MORE guilty of this offense than are 
our ever-loving spouses who get such 
a kick from accusing us of gossiping. 

Take my husband. He’s kind, gen- 
erous, loving, tender — in short the 
kind of man every woman dreams of 
snagging, but so few of us are for- 
tunate enough to obtain. He loves me 
enough never to cause an intentional 
moment of hurt. He loves our children 
and gives cheerfully of his time and 
energy to their care and happiness. 
However! He loves to gossip as much 
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as I. He will not leave the room when 
I have a friend in our home for fear 
he might miss a juicy tidbit, and if 
he should be forced to leave the room 
for some reason, he is quick to see 
that I fill him in on all he missed at 
the earliest opportunity. He is de- 
lighted when he can bring home from 
work some juicy item that I have 
missed; he is disappointed if I casu- 
ally state, “Yes, I already herd about 
that,” and then counters with, “Well, 
why didn’t you tell me?” in a some- 
what injured tone. 

You know something else? He’s not 


the exception; he’s the rule — for I 
have discovered that my friends’ hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers, uncles — in 


fact nearly all males suffer from this 
disease of listening to, enjoying and 
repeating gossip about others. Please, 
Father, make this point clear to your 
readers. It will come as no surprise to 
the women, but the men may be some- 
what shocked to know that “the other 
nalf” is fully aware of their guilty 
secret. 

N.N. Anon. 
© Baffling mystery, this strange and 
unjustified desire to know about and 
talk about the deeds of others! No- 
body is immune to this insidious in- 
fection. We should like to remark. 
however, that we did have a reminder 
for the men about gossiping some years 
back. “Gossiping is by no means con- 
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fined to women. Go to the locker 
room of golf clubs, go to the direc- 
tors’ rooms of big corporations, and 
you will hear gossip. Only the men call 
it constructive criticism.” 

The editors 


Another “Point of View” 

I thought the “Point of View” item 
printed on page 12 of the March is- 
sue was very good. Thought-provok- 
ing! In fact, I liked it so much I could 
not resist sending you my “marriage 
version” point of view. Here it is. 


When he speaks, it’s “words of 
wisdom;” 

When she speaks, it’s “idle chatter.” 

When he tells her what to do, it’s 
good advice; 

When she tells him what to do, it’s 
nagging. 

When he naps on the couch in the 
evenings, he’s getting a justified 
rest after a hard day’s work; 

When she naps on the couch, she’s 
neglecting her duties. 

When he yells at the children, he’s 
disciplining them; 

When she yells at the children, she’s 
impatient. 

If he’s snappy and unkind to her, 
it’s because she drove him to it; 
If she’s snappy and unkind to him, 

she’s ill-tempered. 

When he’s too tired to pay any 
attention to her, he’s just too tired; 

When she’s too tired to pay any 
attention to him, she’s just frigid. 

If he had written this, it would be 
a literary masterpiece; 

Because she wrote it, it’s just 
complaining. 

My husband isn’t really like this at 
all, but it does pull together a few stray 
bits of truth. 
N.N. 
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Anon. 


© In so many instances we could af- 
ford to remember that “it ain’t so much 
what you see. It’s how you look at it!’ 
Understanding and appreciating the 
point of view which others have (and 
which may differ much from our own) 
can often help us to understand others 
better and to love them more truly. 
The editors 


Better Think Twice! 

I see the discussion about young 
boys going to the seminary is still roll- 
ing on. We have two sons in a minor 
seminary and we have been asked 
many times “How do you really feel 
about your boys going to the semi- 
nary?” 

Seriously, I have mixed emotions 
about it, but regret is not one of them. 
Would you be surprised if I said that 
relief is one of my predominant feel- 
ings about the boys in the minor sem- 
inary? What conscientious parent 
doesn’t have a few misgivings about 
the turbulent teen years that all chil- 
dren must face — the years when we 
parents can no longer protect our 
children, but must rely on the prin- 
ciples and training that we have tried 
to impart to them? The teen-ager of 
today in some respects faces many 
more temptations than his parents did 
at his age or even than his parents do 
today. Not to be concerned by the wor- 
ries of teen-age dating, teen-age driv- 
ing, teen-age drinking, is to me a tre- 
mendous relief. There will be parents 
who say, “But I’ve reared my child 
in such a way that he will not make 
serious errors along those lines.” Of 
course, that’s true. That is what all 
parents worthy of the name strive for. 
But I’m only saying that teen-agers are 
faced with these temptations, and re- 
gardless of the training we’ve given 
them we worry about how our chil- 
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dren will weather them. My sons are 
doing their studying, saying their pray- 
ers, as they should, and generally being 
watched over by a house mother who 
is also Queen of the Clergy. Since 
her wisdom and interest in them far 


surpass mine, what better protection ° 


could I ask for my high schoolers than 
this? 

To the objection, “A boy should 
know something of the world before 
he gives it up,” I answer with this ob- 
servation. If my son thought, while 
a freshman in high school, that he 
wanted to be a doctor, I’d not en- 
courage him to study courses he’d need 
for the engineering profession with the 
idea that if he didn’t like the engineer- 
ing profession, then the doctor’s pro- 
fession must be the one he wanted. 
Instead, I'd suggest that he study 
courses necessary for the medical pro- 
fession. Then were he to find that the 
medical profession was not for him, 
he’d be satisfied within himself, and 
he’d look with peace of mind toward 
the right profession for him. 


When a boy says he is thinking of 
becoming a doctor his parents usually 
say, “That’s fine, son. We'll help all 
we can.” But when a boy says he is 
considering the seminary, many parents 
feel compelled to say, “Now, son, think 
it over carefully. That’s a big step 
you're taking. I think you are too 
young to know your own mind.” 

A boy who leaves the seminary will 
never go through life facing the prob- 
lems of the world with the nagging 
thought: “I wonder if it would have 
been different if I had followed my 
inclinations and given the seminary a 
try. Mom and dad wanted me to wait 
till I was out of high school, but by that 
time I'd lost my yen for it.” God 
forbid that any of my sons should ever 
be able to say that of me! 
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“A boy should know what he is giv- 
ing up!” We like to think that our sons 
are not giving up anything, but rather 
are aspiring to everything. What ex- 
actly does the world offer that we 
parents would hate to see our chil- 
dren “give up” — power, success, 
riches perhaps? But what more sub- 
blime power can a man possess than 
the power to change bread and wine 
into the God Who created him? What 
success can a business man attain that 
can compare with the satisfaction of 
a priest when he has forgiven a man’s 
sins? What riches can be so satisfying 
as the thrill of a priest carrying the in- 
finite treasure of Christ in Holy Com- 
munion to the home of a dying man? 

And last of all, let us parents re- 
member that it is God who chooses 
His priests; they do not choose Him. 
A boy who enters the seminary only 
indicates his willingness to respond if 
our Lord should say, “I want you.” 
San Antonio, Tex. Mrs. D. P. U. 


Mixed Tragedy 

Your solution to the “forbidden 
mixed marriage case,” (April issue, 
page 43) was the most true-to-life ad- 
vice I have ever read. I know from per- 
sonal experience how false is the as- 
sumption that “love can conquer all 
things.” It can’t! About 13 years ago 
I married a Protestant girl with the 
idea that my case would be an excep- 
tion, and that our love would overcome 
all obstacles. My wife agreed to all the 
requirements, especially that the chil- 
dren be raised Catholics. Now, 13 years 
later, we have five children, and my 
wife insists on taking them to her 
church, and sending them to the pub- 
lic school. She is filled with suspicion 
of the Catholic religion. I know that 
I failed the children in many ways be- 
cause I wanted peace, and I take full 
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responsibility for that. It is only lately 
that, by reading and study, I have 
come to realize what a tragic mistake 
I made. My advice to any young peo- 
ple who feel that they can have happi- 
ness in a mixed marriage is that they 
listen to those of us who have tried and 
failed. Don’t be like me! I’m hungry 
for Holy Communion, but I can’t have 
it, because my children are not being 
brought up as Catholics. 

Ohio N.N. 


Contradiction? 

May I draw attention to the first and 
last pages of your April issue, which 
present quite a study in contradiction. 
On the first page you say that it is a 
normal instinct of the human heart to 
want to have a good name, to be re- 
spected by one’s fellow men. On the 
last page you say that the truly humble 
man despises himself and desires to be 
despised by others. If the first is nor- 
mal, why isn’t the last abnormal? I 
think a person can recognize his utter 
dependence on God without contempt 
for himself. Indeed, I think it an insult 
to God, Who made us glorious, im- 
mortal, human beings, to want to be 
despised. 

Minnesota N.N. 
© One small fact is overlooked in this 
objection and that is the fact of sin. 
One who recognizes his sins and what 
they have done to Christ, can be moved 
to despise himself and to seek to be 
despised in so far as he has been a 
sinner, and with the intent to make 
atonement for his sins. It is not that 
he does not recognize his immortal 
destiny; in fact it is through this con- 
tempt for himself as a sinner that he 
seeks to attain it. One who has ar- 
rived at the spiritual level of seeking 
to be despised is like a man (or wo- 
man) making a vow of chastity for the 
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love of God. The former gives up his 
right to the good thing called his good 
name in sorrow for sin; the latter 
gives up the good thing called marri- 
age for the love of God. There is no 
contradiction in either case. 

The editors 


Who’s Undernourished? 

Your correspondent in the Febru- 
ary issue says: “Look at these large 
families: the mothers always sickly 
and pregnant and the children with 
never enough milk or fruit.” Sure, 
some mothers of large families are 
sickly, but I have also seen mothers 
of one or two children or even none 
who were always sick and run down. 
I have also seen undernourished chil- 
dren from small families that had 
ample means. The trouble is not with 
the largeness of the family but with the 
poor job that is being done of provid- 
ing proper food. I have a large family 
and limited means, but have studied 
how to get the very best nourishment 
for my children. Here are some sug- 
gestions I have used. Whole dry milk 
costs about 11 cénts a quart in 25 
pound bags and tastes wonderful. Non- 
fat dry milk costs about 4 cents a 
quart; both kinds keep _indefinitelv. 
Carrot, celery and cucumber sticks kept 
in the refrigerator appeal to children 
who ordinarily don’t care for veget- 
ables. Soya beans are 50 per cent pro- 
tein (almost three times as much as 
meat) and can be used in an amazing 
variety of ways. Bones left over from 
roasts, pressure cooked with water and 
vinegar, provide ample supplies of 
needed calcium. These are just a few 
of the ways that people of moderate 
means can use to provide every type 
of food value their children need. 
New York Mrs. M. S. 
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Again—the Point of View! 

It is too bad that the article, “Why 
Father Didn’t Get There,” ever was 
published in your magazine. I’m sure 
most Catholics who have paid a few 
visits to a rectory are aware of the 
“all-waking(?)-hours” demand on a 
priest’s time; and those who aren't will 
never be convinced. So, it was a fine 
article, but it certainly had a negative 
result. 

Surely, “Blessed are they who 
mourn” does not mean those who 
mourn for themselves. Now we have 
in your magazine the lamentations of 
“A Mother’s Day.” What will come 
next —- a Widow’s Day? Did you ever 
try to comfort a widow or a mother 
who is reveling in self-pity (thank 
heavens there are few of them!)? “Oh, 
but my dear, you can have no idea. 
You haven’t lost a husband, had chil- 
dren, etc.” 

No, I live alone, as God evidently 
wills for me. There are very many nice 
things about living alone (poor oppor- 
tunity for gossip and arguing!) and 
all the hard things are bearable be- 
cause He must will it. I, personally, 
cannot see as a requisite for entry to 
heaven, a loud lament to one and all 
that “there is no grief like unto our 
grief.” Oh, there is! The One Who 
grieved most was God made man Who 
gave us earthly joys we don’t even de- 
serve. How about the positive look: 
the thrill there must be in raising the 
Host at Mass; unburdening a soul that 
has strayed from God; giving the last 
sacraments to the dying? The thrill 
there must be in the trust and adora- 
tion of an “I love you, mommy!” ges- 
tured or spoken? There should be hap- 
piness in knowing the one you loved 
most on this earth is free of its care 
and is not the one left behind to wait 
for everlasting happiness. Give a cheer 
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for those who can enjoy grief, but 
don’t join them. 


Indiana Miss N. N. 


© We do not deny this correspondent 
the right to her opinion which obvi- 
ously has been formed and colored by 
her particular point of view. In fact, 
we go along with that part of her opin- 
ion which states that there is no good 
to be found in vain lamentations and 
complainings. But we should like to 
build a great big, sturdy, broad, very 
high platform so that we can get up 
on it and proclaim with emphatic ges- 
tures that very few people know what 
goes on in a rectory, or in a priest’s day- 
by-day life. As evidence we merely 
offer the thousands of reprints, in 
pamphlet form, of the article about a 
priest’s day, which have been sold in 
three weeks under the title, “What 
Does a Priest Do All Day?” — the 
question we believe is in the minds of 
99% of the people. As for the “moth- 
er’s day,” we repeat what we stated in 
the blurb of the article when it was 
published, that such an article can be 
helpful to husbands (and bring hus- 
band and wife closer in their married 
life through greater understanding) 
and to young people who are contem- 
plating or even rushing into marriage. 
It always helps to know how the “oth- 
er half’ lives. 


The editors 


Kind Words 


We like the LIGUORIAN! It is the 
only Catholic magazine that I can 
pick up and find something that I en- 
joy reading regardless of my frame 
of mind. Other Catholic magazines I 
can read only if I prepare myself — 
the right chair, the right hour, the 
right mood. 


N. Little Rock, Ark. J. D. 
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PATRICK KALER, C.SS.R. 


This is the second of two ar- 


ticles on the Mystical Body. 


Christ 
Needs 


Us! 


INCE we are members of the 

Mystical Body of Christ, our 
need for union with Him is absolute. 
Without Him we can do nothing. 
Nothing. Cut off from Him we can 
only wither up and die. This is easy 
to understand. It is as obvious as our 
complete unworthiness even to belong 
to this sacred organism in the first 
place. But what is not so obvious— 
in fact, what Pope Pius XII calls 
“marvelous” and a “deep mystery”— 
is that, according to the way He ar- 
ranged things, Christ needs us. He 
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needs us to bring about the salvation 
of the world, to distribute the fruits 
of the redemption. St. Paul tells us 
that “the head cannot say to the 
feet, ‘I have no need of you.’” (I 
Cor. 12:21) 

This thought should remove any 
doubts one might have about the im- 
portance of his or her vocation. If 
our Lord intends to work through 
that vocation to bring about the sal- 
vation of immortal souls, then that 
vocation is priceless. Jesus asks, 
“What will a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” (Matt. 16:26) Every- 
one must fulfill his part and every 
part is vital. 

Our Lord needs us. The fulfill- 
ment of our vocation is necessary for 
the health and growth of His body. 
He needs the sweating missionary 
who brings Christ to a humid village 
in a steaming jungle. In like manner, 
He needs the fur clad missionary who 
finds virile joy in offering Mass in a 
frozen Alaskan hut. He needs the 
lean Trappist whose eloquent silence 
reverberates through the mansions of 
heaven. In a special way He needs 
those Christian spouses who realize 
Christ in each other and vow “with 
my body I Thee worship” — those 
whose union is worthy to be com- 
pared to the sacred Christ-Church 
union. 


Christ needs those armies of teach- 
ing brothers and sisters who are 
anointed with midnight oil, sprinkled 
with chalk dust, and decorated with 
the Understanding Heart. He needs 
little children at the Communion rail, 
with their fluttering eyelids and in- 
nocent lips. He needs the ideal-smit- 
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ten generosity of young people, the 
wisdom and patience of the mature. 
Without all these, how can He act in 
the world? How can He talk to the 
hearts of men in the supermarket, 
the co-op, the beauty parlor, the gas 
station, the field and the factory? 
Unless we bring Him into our little 
worlds, how will He get there? 


RE we worthy of having Christ 
act through us? By no means. 
Nor did Jesus have to use this human 
clay. He wanted to, and that is all 
there is to it. We are His living in- 
struments, members of His body, a 
prolongation of the redemption. 
Nothing fosters this health and 
growth so much as charity — charity 
first for your fellow members of this 
supernatural community. You are 
literally more closely related to them 
than to the members of your own 
family. This is hard to believe, but it 
is true. This is not an ordinary blood 
relationship, but a relationship of the 
blood of Christ, a consanguinity seal- 
ed on Calvary’s rock. Not that you 
must feel closer to a baptized strang- 
er than to your relatives. This is 
above all feeling. In most cases your 
loved ones are baptized anyway, so 
that your “togetherness” in this body 
is another motive for love. 


You must also love all potential 
members, which means all men, since 
Christ died for all. You must possess 
a Christlike charity for the unchrist- 
ened. It must be full of understand- 
ing. You cannot sledge-hammer peo- 

ple into the Catholic faith. Set an- 
swers and fixed formulas might si- 
lence objections but they do not 
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nourish the heart. Rather, there is a 
call for charity founded upon prayer 
and respectful of the movement of 
God’s grace. Christ knows His own, 
and each man’s approach to God 
would be so much easier if the truth 
of the Mystical Body were known. If 
only we Catholics could demonstrate 
that truth by our lives! 


Every doctrine of the Catholic 
faith takes on a more pleasing appear- 
ance when viewed as an attribute or 
adornment of the Mystical Body. In- 
fallibility would be a preposterous 
claim for any human organization. 
But to say that Christ acting in the 
world today will not let any error 
tarnish His truth is not only not pre- 
posterous but eminently reasonable. 
To state flatly that “the Bible is a 
Catholic book” might well make some 
good Bible-reading Protestant pro- 
test. But it means more to everyone 
if we say that just as the disciples 
asked Jesus to explain some of His 
parables, so we turn to the Church 
to interpret Scripture — for, with St. 
Paul, we believe that in turning to 
the Church we are turning to Christ. 
Only in this light can we understand 
St. Augustine’s profound statement: 
“T would not believe the Gospel, did 
not the authority of the Church move 
me.” 

If we consider the Mass as largely 
a highly ritualized devotion then you 
will have a hard time understanding 
why people have risked their lives to 
attend it. It looks like the foolishness 
of fanatics. But is it so foolish to 
want to do the most perfect act pos- 
sible in this world? The Mass is the 
sacrifice of the whole Christ. We, by 
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our baptism, are one with Christ. 
Because of this union, although we 
remain human, we are actually able 
to offer to the all-holy God perfect 
worship. We lay before God the sac- 
rifice of Christ — and we are part 
and parcel of it, since we are part of 
Christ Who is priest and victim. Such 
action would be unthinkable in our 
human condition were it not for our 
membership in the Mystical Body. 


OES the answer to one of life’s 

greatest enigmas lie hidden in 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body? 
The enigma is: why is there such a 
thing as suffering? Why must inno- 
cent persons be crushed to the earth? 
Why must you suffer this pain or un- 
dergo this trial? Surrounded by dark- 
ness, it seems that there is nothing 
so personal as pain and that suffer- 
ing finds no reasoned explanation. 
Open the shades! Let the gloom be 
banished by St. Paul’s light-filled 
words: “We shall fill up those things 
that are wanting to the sufferings of 
Christ in our flesh for His body, 
which is the Church.” (Col. 1:24) 
If Christ’s sufferings mean anything 
(and they mean everything!) then 
your sufferings, as a member of His 
body, can share in their redemptive 
power. You can save souls by your 
sufferings. 


But perhaps, as with other myster- 
ies, there is too much light here. The 
enigma is not completely solved. Nor 
does this take away suffering or dull 
the edge of pain. But it tells you that 
there is an answer, that the whole 
thing is not meaningless, that you are 
not alone. It tells you that some day 
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when it is all over, your heart will 
burn within you as Christ explains 
why you had to suffer and so enter 
into glory with Him. 


What is our relationship in this 
body to the Blessed Virgin Mary? 
Most of us from earliest childhood 
have instinctively called her mother. 
We have always felt that there was 
nothing of pretending in this way of 
addressing the Queen of Heaven. 
True mother she was; and our pray- 
ers to her were really mother-child 
conversations. This approach, which 
comes so natural to us, has been 
backed by the teachings of the 
Church — with a special assist from 
the theology of the Mystical Body. 


If there is one thing that impresses 
us in our reverent investigation of 
this body it is the reality of our union 
with Christ. He is the head and we 
are the members. Between head and 
members there is a true organic 
bond. But Mary is the mother of 
Christ. As St. Thomas Aquinas says, 
“She gave her consent in the name 
of the whole human race for a spirit- 
ual marriage between the Son of God 
and human nature.” The one who is 
mother of the head is mother of the 
body also. Our supernatural life 
comes through her hands. When 
Jesus says to us, as He said to St. 
John, “Behold your mother,” (John 
19:27) we can take these words in 
their literal meaning. Happy thought! 
The Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of 
Heaven, is truly our mother. 


So it is with a certain childlike fa- 
miliarity that we turn to Mary and 
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place in her lap all our requests. Sure- 
ly one of these requests should be 
that we learn to love the “whole 
Christ.” It might take a lot of grace 
to make these lofty ideas fit your 
neighborhood parish. Perhaps you 
feel that your area has received more 
than its share of the human side of 
the Church. This simply means that 
the reward for your faith will be that 


much greater when you accept your 
parish (including yourself) as a con- 
tinuation of the redemption. The 
eternal destiny of many souls depends 
upon how readily you allow Christ 
to act through you. Take to heart 
most sincerely the words of St. Leo 
the Great: “Be conscious, O Chris- 
tian, of your dignity! Remember of 
Whose body you are a member!” 





CHILD CARE 


He who spoils his son will have wounds to bandage, 
and will quake inwardly at every outcry. 

A colt untamed turns out stubborn; 
a son left to himself grows up unruly. 

Pamper your child and he will be a terror for you, 
indulge him and he will bring you grief. 

Share not in his frivolity lest you share in his sorrow, 
when finally your teeth are clenched in remorse. 


Sirach 30:7-10 





RULES FOR RIDING 


Many children get hurt in cars each year because they don’t sit still. 
Countless thousands of parents get hot under the collar when they should 


keep cool. 


“Teach a child what no means — and stick by your guns,” the Na- 
tional Safety Council advises moms and dads. And teach children such 


rules as these: 


1. Don’t put hands or arms out windows. 
2. Don’t climb on seats. Sit squarely in the seat. 
3. Keep hands off door handles, the gear shift lever, ignition key 


and lights. Never grab the wheel. 


4. No lollipops on a stick that might injure an eye or a mouth in 
event of a sudden stop or unexpected tumble. 





TEST PATTERN 


A man’s opinion may be right; but to be unwilling to agree with the 
opinion of other men, when reason or occasion requires it, is a sign of 


pride and obstinacy. 
July, 1961 
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So many modern phobias and guilt complexes 
are crowding in upon us that apparently there 
is no room left for the plain, common-sense, 
garden variety specimen of fear called shame. 


DENTIST and a _ psychiatrist 

can both make the same mis- 
take. Only the dentist is less likely 
to do so, because it is much easier to 
look into a patient’s mouth than it is 
to look into his mind. 

A dentist may, on occasion, mis- 
takenly pull the wrong tooth — a 
good, healthy tooth. In the same way 
a psychiatrist may extract a good, 
healthy fear — mistaking it for a 
malignant phobia. 

In the event of such mistakes the 
dentist again has the advantage. He 
can easily replace the displaced tooth 
with a false tooth. And a false tooth 
is only false in the sense that it is 
artificial, But a psychiatrist cannot 
hope to replace a healthy fear with 
a false fear; for a false fear is a pho- 
bia. And consequently his patient 
would be worse off than before. 

It need hardly be affirmed that 
there is such a thing as a good, 
healthy fear. Few of us would be 
alive today unless we had been 
equipped with such salutary fears. A 
healthy fear of fire keeps us from 
carelessly broiling our fingers at a 
weenie roast. A healthy fear of traf- 
fic may even keep a certain portion 
of the population from being rubber- 
stamped with tire treads. A healthy 
fear of vicious dogs has kept intact 
the seat of many a pair of pants. 
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Don’t 


Be Ashamed 


to Be Afraid! 


JOHN KREUZER, C.SS.R. 


Even the blessed fear of hell will in- 
duce many a one to scramble for the 
haven of heaven. 

Now among the healthy fears is 
one called shame. For shame is mere- 
ly the fear of disgrace or the fear of 
being reproached, And an inept psy- 
chiatrist may just mistake a healthy 
shame for what is called a guilt com- 
plex. 

It does take a certain amount of 
knowledge to distinguish between a 
good mushroom and a poisonous 
toadstool. And to obviate the diffi- 
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culty of determining the difference by 
confiscating all mushrooms is too 
drastic a solution, because there is 
just too much at steak. What might 
be mistaken for a guilt complex is 
often not complex at all. It is sim- 
ple. Plain, simple guilt. 

Unfortunately there are cases in 
which a _ patient, suffering from 
something like genophobia (fear of 
sex), is advised to overcome this 
dread by turning shamelessly pro- 
miscuous; which is like counseling a 
lad who has gynophobia (fear of 
women) to master it by murdering 
his mother. 

To be ashamed, as Adam was 
ashamed after committing sin, is not 
a phobia. It is normal and healthy. 
But, obviously, if someone does not 
admit the existence of sin he will find 
no normal explanation for shame, 
just as someone who denies the ex- 
istence of poison will be baffled by 
the terrorizing nausea he experiences 
every time he frolics in a snake pit. 


HE mushrooming of so many 

modern phobias and guilt com- 
plexes, strangely enough, does not 
seem to leave much room for the 
plain, common-sense, garden variety 
specimen of fear called shame. Even 
some Catholics are eager to pay to 
have their “guilt” psychiatrically ex- 
plained away. The result is that peo- 
ple are getting to be shamefully 
shameless. 

Take, for a concrete example, this 
year’s St. Patrick’s Day parade in one 
of our large cities. Through the 
streets there was driven a huge, ver- 
dant float surmounted by a gigantic 
statue of the saint. Prancing before 
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this image were scores of drum ma- 
jorettes shamelessly showing their 
shapely legs and even provocative 
portions of that part of their anatomy 
which undoubtedly the great saint 
would have felt like paddling sound- 
ly had he been present in reality in- 
stead of merely in merry effigy. 


The fact that many people never 
noticed the incongruity of honoring 
a saint with a leg show demon- 
strates my point: we are losing that 
fine sense of shame. 

Had St. Patrick actually been 
present I am sure he would have 
turned a sickly green. Then a blush- 
ing red. And finally a raging purple. 
I am even sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that his personal presence would 
have incited those shapely legs to 
run for shame — for “fear of being 
reproached” by the man who was 
even more death on sin than on 
snakes. 

The heart of the matter is this: 
how can there be any “fear of re- 
proach” if there is no one to do the 
reproaching? 


Our society not only refuses to 
reproach but even approves of such 
things as divorce (which is legalized 
promiscuity), birth control (which is 
uncontrolled animality), drunken- 
ness (temporary, mental unbalance), 
immorality (another form of animal- 
ity uncontrolled), the idolatry of 
amusements, the primacy of pleasure, 
and the right to determine one’s own 
religion (which is as absurd as try- 
ing to create one’s own Creator). 

Not only has our society become 
pussy-footedly mute, but parental 
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authority also seems to have lost its 
tongue. Many parents love (7?) their 
children too much to reproach, cor- 
rect and punish them, except in those 
instances in which their children’s 
whims run counter to their own con- 
venience. 


VEN some parish and religious 
institutions are slow to reproach 
the malpractices of their “benefac- 
tors.” There are cases when mission- 
aries are not permitted to speak out 
the word of God in places where it 
might offend the high and the mighty, 
especially if these are highly al- 
mighty-dollared. 

The ultraunctuous tendency of 
imagining God’s love to be the fond 
dotings of some vague, white- 
whiskered grandpa-in-the-sky is mere- 


ly the sedate sedation of the healthy 
pain of shame. For true love is de- 
manding. A man who truly loves his 
wife will demand her fidelity and will 
reproach her dreadfully if he catches 
her shamelessly playing “post office” 
with the mailman. 

_When the conscience is “purged” 
of God — the real God Who loves 
with a tremendous but terrible love 
—who is there really left to do the 
reproaching? 


Unashamedly, then, should we 
pray for the gift of shame. Shameless- 
ly should we beg our Blessed Mother 
to smother us in shame, since shame 
is the womb of sanctity. There is no 
need to be ashamed of shame. For 
shame’s true name is the fear of the 
Lord. 





SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 


Often on altars in Catholic churches can be seen the monogram IHS. 
This does not stand for “I have suffered,” as some have wrongly deduced. 
It is an abbreviated form of the name of Jesus in Greek, which trans- 


literated into English appears thus: 


IHS 


IHSOUS XPISTOS 


* 


The widely used Chi Rho monogram comes from the first two letters 


of the Greek word XPISTOS. 





THROUGH CHRIST 


Lord, Jesus, 


Through Thine infant cries when Thou wast born for me in the manger. 
Through Thy tears when Thou didst die for me on the cross, 
Through Thy love as Thou livest for me in the tabernacle, 


Have mercy on me and save me. 
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If Christ is the Shepherd Who rescued us, His stray- 
ing sheep, He is also the victim Who offered Himself 


a willing and unresisting lamb in sacrifice. 


HE Acts of the Apostles, the 
book of the New Testament that 
gives the early history of the Church, 
recounts the conversion of an Ethio- 
pian which took place not long after 
the day of Pentecost. On that day, 
after Peter had been inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to speak to thousands of 
strangers from all over the known 
world in the city of Jerusalem, the 
apostles baptized over 3,000 persons. 
Some time later, Philip, one of the 
apostles, instructed the Ethiopian 
whom he met on a highway and the 
Acts of the Apostles reveal how the 
apostles went about receiving indi- 
viduals into the Church. 

Philip was lingering in Jerusalem 
when the Holy Spirit moved him to 
leave the city and go out by the gate 
whence runs a road to Gaza. As he 
walked along this highway, he over- 
took a chariot driven by a sumptu- 
ously clothed Negro, a high officer 
in the court of the queen of Ethiopia. 
The officer was riding along leisurely, 
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CHRIST, 
THE 
SUFFERING 
SERVANT 


JOHN E. DOHERTY, C.SS.R. 


while he read from a scroll or book 
of the Old Testament. Now in those 
days it was usual for people to read 
aloud to themselves, and Philip in- 
stantly recognized what the officer 
was reading. It was a passage from 
Isaias, the prophet, and it described 
Christ as the Servant of God Who 
would be led, meek and silent, as 
a lamb to the slaughter. 

Philip ran alongside. the chariot 
and spoke, under the urging of the 
Holy Spirit. 

“Can you understand what you are 
reading?” Philip asked. 

“How could I,” said the Ethiopian, 
“without someone to guide me?” 

He invited the apostle to get into 
the chariot and ride along with him. 
They looked at the passage in the 
scroll together, and it was this: 
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Sheep led away to the slaughterhouse, 
Lamb that stands dumb while it is 
shorn; 
no word comes from Him, impris- 
oned, 
brought to judgment, and carried 
off; 
He Whose birth is beyond our know- 
ing, 
numbered among the living no 
more. 


“Tell me,” said the Negro turning 
to Philip, “of whom does the prophet 
say this? Of himself or of some other 
man?” 

Philip explained the prophecy to 
the man in the light of the events 
that had recently taken place in Jer- 
usalem. With the passage as his 
theme he preached Christ crucified 
to him. Soon they came to a body of 
water, and the high servant exclaim- 
ed, “See, here is water. Why may I 
not be baptized?” 

“If you believe with all your 
heart,” said Philip, “you may.” 

“I believe,” he confessed, “that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

So they alighted and entered into 
the water for the baptism; and the 
Negro came forth a rejoicing Chris- 
tian. 

This was probably the shortest 
course of instruction on record; yet 
conversion came to the Ethiopian 
when he understood the mystery re- 
vealed by Isaias that Christ would be 
a willing scapegoat for our sins. 

The first pope, St. Peter, uses this 
mystery as his theme in his first let- 
ter in which he instructs the newly 
baptized. 

“The ransom that freed you,” he 
writes, “was not earthly currency, 
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silver or gold; it was the precious 
blood of Christ. No lamb was ever 
sO pure, so spotless a victim.” 

If Christ is the Shepherd who res- 
cues us, His straying sheep, He is al- 
so the victim Who offered Himself a 
willing and unresisting lamb in sacri- 
fice. 

This is the theme of the fourth Ser- 
vant of God Song. 


See, here is my Servant; 
One Who will be prudent in all His 
dealings. 
To what height He shall be raised, 
how exalted, how extolled! 
The world stands gazing in horror. 
Was ever a human form so mis- 
handled, 
human beauty so defaced? 
Yet this is He that will purify a mul- 
titude of nations; 
Kings shall stand dumb in His 
presence: 
seen now, where men had no tid- 
ings of Him; 
made known to such as never 
heard His name. 


This is the most sublime of Old 
Testament prophecies. The Jewish 
nation believes that it describes its 
own history. Christians, on the other 
hand, trace its fulfillment in Jesus 
Christ, in His passion and triumph. 
Christ is God’s Servant. “His na- 
ture,” St. Paul writes, “is from the 
first divine; and yet He did not see 
in the rank of Godhead a prize to be 
coveted; He dispossessed Himself 
and took the nature of a slave.” 

He was prudent: for of Him alone 
could it be said, “He hath done all 
things well.” He was to be exalted: 
“If I be lifted up, I will draw all 
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things to Myself.” This was done 
when He was raised on the cross. As 
the result of obeying His Father, 
even to the death of the cross, “God 
. . . has given Him a name that is 
above all names.” 

The Gospels relate the story of 
Christ’s sufferings — a human form 
so mishandled, human beauty so de- 
faced — and His subsequent victory 
over death. Each Good Friday the 
Church dramatizes this story in its 
liturgy. Then all over the world a 
multitude of nations, purified by 
Christ’s death, stand in reverent awe 
in the presence of the Eucharistic 
Lamb Who was sacrificed on the 
cross. 


Here is One despised, 
left out of all human reckoning; 
bowed with misery and no stranger 
to weakness. 
How should we recognize that face? 
How should we take any account of 
Him, 
a Man so despised? 


Instead of bringing understanding 
to the Jews, the crucifixion of Christ 
proved to them that Jesus was not 
the Saviour. Actually, at the moment 
of Christ’s death on the cross, the 
crowd did utter these jeering words: 
“He trusted in God. Let God deliver 
Him now, for He said, ‘I am the Son 
of God.’ ” 


But after His resurrection Jesus 
asked some of His disciples: “Was it 
not to be expected that the Christ 
should undergo these sufferings and 
so enter into His glory?” Then He 
began to interpret the prophets from 
the time of Moses and to make clear 
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the hidden mystery of His atonement 
for sin in the place of men. 


Our weakness—and He carried the 
weight of it. 
Our miseries—and it was He Who 
bore them. 
A leper, so we thought of Him; 
A man God has smitten and brought 
low. 


These words foretell the dawning 
wonder in the minds of those who 
come to realize the mystery of 
Christ’s atonement for our sins. Two 
days before His death Jesus remind- 
ed His disciples that He would be 
delivered up to be crucified. At that 
same moment the high priest, Cai- 
phas, was calling the council togeth- 
er to plan to lay hands on Him and 
bring about His death. Some mem- 
bers of the council objected that the 
death of Christ might incite a new 
persecution against the Jews and 
Jerusalem. Then the high priest 
spoke under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit: “You have no percep- 
tion at all. You do not reflect that it 
is best for us if one man is put to 
death for the sake of the people, to 
save a whole nation from sin.” 


Caiphas did not understand the 
meaning of his own words, yet they 
show that He doubtless knew this 
prophecy that Christ must die for the 
sins of the people. And the next verse 
of the prophecy is like an echo of the 
high priest’s words. 


And all the while it was for our sins 
He was wounded; 

it was guilt of ours crushed Him 
down. 
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On Him the punishment fell that 
brought us peace; 
by His bruises we were healed. 


St. Peter paraphrases these words 
in his first letter as He instructs the 
newly baptized. “On the cross 
Christ’s own body took the weight of 
our sins.” 

Before His crucifixion Jesus was 
beaten with leathern whips, and He 
was crowned in mockery with a 
crown of thorns. By such sufferings 
as well as by the ordeal of three 
hours of agony on the cross, our Sav- 
iour won peace for us; by such bruis- 
es did He obtain for us the healing 
grace that would cleanse our wound- 
ed souls of the festering corruption 
of sin. 


Strayed sheep, all of us, 
each following his own path. 
And God hath laid on His shoulders 
the guilt of us all. 


St. Paul explains that it was while 
we were still sinners that God show- 
ed us mercy. “Then the kindness of 
God, our Saviour, dawned on us. 
He saved us.” He tells us what we 
are without the grace of God: ‘“‘Reck- 
less, rebellious, the dupes of error; 
enslaved by a strange medley of de- 
sires and appetites, our lives full of 
meanness and of envy, hateful and 
hating one another.” 


Therefore our salvation could not 
be won by our own works or merits, 
but by Christ’s. “How is it possible, 
O Saviour of the world,” St. Augus- 
tine asks, “that Your love reached 
such a height, that when I had com- 
mitted the crime, You paid the pen- 
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alty? How far can love reach? I have 
sinned; You are punished.” 

But Christ, the victim, would be 
most willing to pay the price. 


A victim? Yet He Himself bows to 
the stroke. 
No word from Him. 
Sheep led away to the slaughterhouse; 
lamb that stands dumb while it is 
shorn. 


Were we sheep that had gone 
astray? Then Jesus was the Shepherd 
Who would give His life for His 
sheep. Our Lord Himself reveals His 
willingness to give His life in the 
parable of the Good Shepherd, Who 
gives His life for His sheep. Since 
He is the victim to be sacrificed, 
Jesus is also a lamb. St. John the 
Baptist called him “the Lamb of God 
who takes away the sins of the 
world.” The last book of the Bible 
describes the triumph of Christ as 
the sacrificed Lamb. In the presence 
of God a great scroll is brought for- 
ward, sealed with seven seals, con- 
taining the history of the world. No 
one can open the seals or read the 
scrolls till the Lamb is brought in 
that has been slain in sacrifice. As 
He appears all cry out: “Thou, 
Lord, art worthy to take up the book 
and break the seals on it. Thou wast 
slain in sacrifice; out of every tribe, 
every language, every people, every 
nation, Thou hast ransomed us with 
Thy blood and given us to God.” 


Be sure it is for my people’s sins 
I have smitten Him. 


The prophet reminds us that Christ 
bears the punishment that should 
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have been directed to each one of 
us. The saints were accustomed to 
take the words of the prophet very 
literally. St. Alphonsus declares that 
God actually aggravated the suffer- 
ings of Christ so that they would 
equal what was sufficient to pay the 
debt of all our sins. 

Isaias ends with a prophecy of 
victory. 


The Lord’s will it was He should be 
overwhelmed with trouble, 
His life laid down for guilt’s atoning. 
He shall be rewarded: 
father of a long posterity. 
instrument of the divine purpose, 
for all His heart’s anguish 
reward in full; 
the Just One, My Servant, 
many will He claim as His own, 
with their acquittal, 
His shoulders bearing their guilt. 


At the command of God, Moses 
ordered the Hebrews to perform the 
ceremony of the scapegoat while they 
were in the desert on the way to the 
Promised Land. In this ceremony the 
high priest led a goat into the midst 
of the camp, and with the Israelites 
surrounding him, he would confess 
their sins, laying his hands symbolic- 
ally on the head of the goat as though 
to place the burden of their trans- 
gressions on the animal. Then the 
goat was led away to a desolate spot 
and abandoned so that wild beasts 
would destroy it. 


The scapegoat clearly suggests 
Christ, laden with our sins and being 
led to death, yet it does not indicate 
the victory over death nor the re- 
wards of His triumph. An older cer- 
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emony, that of the paschal lamb, 
dramatically foretells how Christ’s 
sacrifice would be rewarded. The 
paschal lamb was slain and sacri- 
ficed by the Jews while they were 
still in Egypt, on the night of their 
journey to escape from their bond- 
age. The Lord commanded them to 
offer this sacrifice and to eat the 
lamb while they were girded for their 
journey. Each family was to smear 
the doorposts of its home with the 
blood of the sacrificed lamb. That 
night an avenging angel entered the 
homes of the Egyptians, killing the 
first-born of every family. The angel 
passed by the homes of the Hebrews, 
who were saved by the blood of the 
lamb which marked their doorposts. 

As the sacrificed lamb saved the 
first-born of the Hebrews, so does 
Christ, the Lamb of God, save His 
chosen people. Isaias, in the forego- 
ing verse from His song, foretells 
that after laying down His life for 
guilt’s atoning Christ would be re- 
warded by becoming the father of a 
long posterity. His posterity are they 
who are redeemed by the heart’s an- 
guish of Christ. Having accepted the 
teaching of Jesus in faith and contri- 
tion, they are baptized and born 
again as a sinless people of God. The 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross is the 
instrument of God’s purpose for 
cleansing this people from sin and 
bringing them into a new kind of ex- 
istence. As the just Servant of His 
eternal Father, Jesus has suffered for 
them, has borne their guilt on His 
own shoulders, and now He calls 
them His own, just as a shepherd 
calls his sheep his own and calls 
each by name. 
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St. John had a vision of the re- 
deemed posterity of Christ as they 
come into their glory. In the last 
book of the Bible he records the vi- 
sion in which he sees them clad in 
white robes, holding palm branches 
in their hands and crying out: “To 
our God Who sits on the throne and 
to the Lamb all saving power be- 
longs.” 


“Who are they,” St. John asks, 
“and whence have they come?” 

“These have come out of great af- 
fliction,” he is told. “They have 
washed their robes white in the blood 
of the Lamb; and now they stand 
before God’s throne, serving Him 
day and night. The presence of Him 
Who sits on the throne will over- 
shadow them.” 


ACH of us is called to receive the 
benefits of Christ’s sufferings by 
enduring some afflictions. In baptism 
we have received the grace won by 
the ordeal of Jesus Who suffered in 
our place. We have washed our robes 
white in the blood of the Lamb, since 
His blood has cleansed us free from 
sin. Yet we will not stand before the 
throne of God except by coming out 
of great affliction. Does not Christ 
leave some of His sufferings to each 
one of us? Are not these the trials 
and temptations to be found in every 
life? 


But from this life of affliction we 
go to the life in heaven, where “they 
will not be hungry or thirsty any- 
more; no sun, no noonday heat shall 
fall across their path. The Lamb Who 
dwells where the throne is, will be 
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their Shepherd, leading them out to 
the springs whose water is life; and 
God will wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 





PEACE! 

The glory of a good man is the 
testimony of a good conscience. 
Keep your conscience clear and 
you will be happy and at peace. 
A good conscience can bear up 
under great burdens and afford joy 
in the midst of trouble. 

An evil conscience is always rest- 
less and fearful. 

Imitation 


e 
PRESCRIPTION 
Let us love God, but let it be 
with the strength of our arms and 
the sweat of our brow. 
St. Vincent de Paul 
@ 
EXTREMES 
It is apt to be an error of the 
eastern world to think that God 
does everything and man does 
nothing; it is apt to be an error of 
the western world to believe that 
man does everything and God does 
nothing. The oriental error ends in 
fatalism, and the occidental in 
pride. 
Bishop Sheen in Worldmission 
e 
FORGIVENESS OF FAULTS 
To hear Holy Mass or to have 
Mass said for oneself is one of the 
strongest and surest ways for gain- 
ing in richest measure the grace 
of forgiveness for venial sins and 
faults. 
N. Gihr — 





Sacrifice of the Mass 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 





Molders of Public Opinion 

It is common today to hear or read 
agitated stories about the immense 
power and influence that big unions 
have attained. Frequent references 
are made to the amounts of money 
they spend to influence public opin- 
ion, to put “pressure” on lawmakers, 
to put across their purposes and plans 
to union members. 

Sometimes one gathers the impres- 
sion from such reports that the so- 
called “monopoly” labor unions have 
the only voice that can be heard in 
public affairs. 

Anyone can be quickly disabused 
of this notion who has access to the 
annual financial report of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers. The 
N.A.M. is a “union” of employers in 
the United States, claiming 20,000 
members who represent 75% of the 
total manufacturing force and who 
employ about the same percentage of 
the work force. It might be noted 
that, while the N.A.M. has 75% of 
management in its organization, la- 
bor unions have only about 25% of 
the labor force in their ranks. 


The annual report of the N.A.M. 
for the year 1959 is before us. It is 
neatly broken down to show how 
much money the organization spent 
in that year to influence public opin- 
ion, legislation, member views, etc. 
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No medium of communication was 
neglected: press, radio and television, 
movies, literature, speakers’ bureaus, 
etc. Lobbying took many forms, deal- 
ing with all proposed legislation that 
might affect business. 

The total spent by the N.A.M. for 
all purposes in 1959 was $6,053,845. 
This, it goes without mention, did not 
include the contributions of individ- 
ual members of the N.A.M. to polit- 
ical campaigns and private lobbying 
activities. These latter would prob- 
ably multiply the above figure many 
times. 

Now this is all to the good. It is 
good that the voice of industry, man- 
agement, employers, be heard in the 
land. One may take issue at times 
with the stated goals of the N.A.M., 
to attain which millions of dollars 
are spent. One may see something 
of special or selfish interest in its pro- 
motion of right-to-work laws, or in 
some of its more extreme proposals 
on relief from taxation of business. 
But the N.A.M. has a perfect right 
to make its views known, and every 
citizen should give thought and study 
to what it proposes. 

But it is not good that the N.A.M., 
or any other American group, raise 
a great hue and cry over the fact that 
labor also has a voice, and spends a 
certain amount of money every year 
to influence public opinion. It is not 
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good that a muzzle be placed on the 
voice of labor while the voice of man- 
agement cries out ever more loudly 
in behalf of its interests. This is not 
good especially in view of the fact 
that the N.A.M. possesses resources 
that far outstrip anything that labor 
can command. 

We say, let both voices be heard. 
Let no one say that he knows the 
answers to all our national problems 
because he drinks in everything of- 
fered by the N.A.M., but refuses to 
look at a handout from the A.F.L. - 
C.1.0., or that he reads labor union 
bulletins but burns the pamphlets of 
the N.A.M. Above all, let no one say 
that truth and justice will be served 
by legislating either voice into silence. 


Attention, Old Grads! 

Graduates of Catholic colleges in 
this country form, in the very nature 
of things, a rapidly expanding group. 
Two generations ago Catholic immi- 
grants, with a minimum of formal 
schooling, toiled in menial jobs with 
the goal of achieving some sort of 
status for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In a great many cases it is to 
this unselfish spirit of sacrifice that 
the descendants of these immigrants 
owe the privilege of education on the 
college level. 

This is by way of introduction to 
an association which seeks to unite 
the alumni of Catholic colleges in 
various areas and help them realize 
their potential for good influence in 
the community. We refer to the Na- 
tional Association of Catholic Alum- 
ni Clubs. A letter from the public re- 


lations chairman’ gives pertinent 
background: 
a2 


“The first CAC was formed 20 
years ago in Milwaukee by a group 
of Marquette alumni under the aegis 
of Reverend Vincent P. O’Flaherty, 
S.J. A similar organization sprang 
up independently in Los Angeles in 
1949 through the combined efforts 
of Martin McMannus, a young law 
graduate of Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, and Sister Mary Reginald, 
I.H.M., a professor of history at Im- 
maculate Heart College for women, 
Hollywood. In each instance the need 
was seen for a means by which edu- 
cated, single Catholics living in a 
metropolitan area could become ac- 
quainted and share mutual interests. 
Both clubs prospered, and it was 
from the Los Angeles group that the 
national CAC movement later flow- 
ered. 

“Since going national in 1957, the 
number of CAC’s across the country 
has increased to 18, with a combined 
membership of over 4,000. Since its 
beginnings, CAC has been more than 
just a social organization. Its activ- 
ities cover the religious, community 
service, cultural and_ recreational 
spheres. These educated young Cath- 
olic men and women are constantly 
seeking new opportunities to serve 
their communities and their Church, 
as well as to develop their own po- 
tential. Leadership development is 
offered through local and national 
elected and appointive offices in 
CAC. 

“The National Association of 
Catholic Alumni Clubs (NACAC) 
not only helps start new clubs and 
strengthen existing ones, but also 
supports a charity each year, con- 
ducts a European tour each summer, 
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and holds an annual convention. This 
year’s meeting will be held at Jack- 
son Lake, Wyoming, August 21-25.” 

Interested readers may receive 
further information by writing to the 
NACAC secretary, Mary Williams, 
743 Arcadia Ave., #2, Arcadia, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Interracial Conferences 

It has been said that discussion is 
the key to the solution of the racial 
problem. When people — Negro and 
white — sit down together and calm- 
ly talk about matters, a great many 
of the differences disappear. If they 
refuse to talk about them, or what is 
worse, if they quarrel and grow vio- 
lent about them, then the problems 
are intensified. 

We are happy to make note here 
of one such opportunity for discus- 
sion which is available this year. We 
refer to the national weekend confer- 
ences sponsored by _ Friendship 
House, a Catholic interracial group. 
These conferences are scheduled for 
July 14-16, and August 18-20 at 
Childerly Farm near Chicago. For 
several years these weekends have 
attracted participants from all over 
the country. Priests, seminarians, sis- 
ters, and laymen of all ages and 
walks of life have found them stimu- 
lating and enlightening. 

Here are some of the subjects 
these discussions will take up. 

Adapting Friendship House’s home 
meeting program to your town, con- 
ducted by leaders in some of the cities 
that have recently begun across the 
color line parlor discussions. 

The importance of equal oppor- 
tunity laws, and you in getting them. 
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Freedom to move — the oppor- 
tunity of the 60’s. 

Reports from the changing South. 

Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand, 
national chaplain of the Young 
Christian Workers, will address a 
session on the spirituality of the lay- 
man at the August weekend. 

For further information on the Na- 
tional Conferences and associated 
training weeks write to Betty Plank, 
Friendship House, 4233 §. Indiana 
Ave., Chicago 53, Illinois. 


For the Advancement of 
the Colored 

Our mail often brings us letters 
and printed tracts from individuals 
who accept the line (and promote it 
viciously) that the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People (N.A.A.C.P. for short) is a 
Communist - dominated organization 
that has no other purpose than to 
stir up trouble and strife between 
white and colored people. 

A Negro Catholic priest, writing in 
St. Augustine’s Messenger, a maga- 
zine whose primary purpose is set 
forth as that of presenting facts 
about “the Catholic Church’s prog- 
ress among American Negroes and of 
winning sympathy and support for 
the much neglected apostolate” takes 
up this charge in the February issue. 


He is one of 106 Negro Catholic 
priests in America. He breaks down 
the general charge against the 
N.A.A.C.P. into three parts: 1) that 
it is controlled by Communists; 2) 
that it is a fanatical organization in 
its goals and means selected to 
achieve its goals; 3) that it does not 
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truly represent the aspirations of the 
Negro people. 

After examining the public record 
of the N.A.A.C.P., and drawing up- 
on his own contacts with Negroes 
and white people in and out of that 
organization, he makes this state- 
ment: 

“I think it (the N.A.A.C.P.) is a 
100% American organization, a cred- 
it to our country, and deserving the 
active cooperation of any man who 
claims to stand for decency, justice 
and all Christian teaching. I think 
the organization has been maligned 
and misrepresented with deliberate 
intent by many and with but shallow 
reflection by others.” 

It is significantly noted that the 
charge of fanaticism is usually made 
by those who display all the marks of 
fanatics themselves. Among these 
have been the white rioters of Little 
Rock, the screaming mothers of 
New Orleans, the wild-eyed legisla- 
tors at Baton Rouge. Nothing com- 
parable to the unreasoning violence 
of these groups has ever been insti- 
gated or approved by members of the 
N.A.A.C.P. 


In our own experience, not com- 
parable with that of a Negro Catho- 
lic priest, we have learned to credit 
the N.A.A.C.P. with two tremendous 
accomplishments. 1) It has been 
largely responsible for holding Ne- 
groes in general to a course of non- 
violence in pleading for the rights of 
full-fledged citizens. Even in the sit- 
down protests against discrimination 
in public eating places, whatever vio- 
lence has been used has usually been 
on the part of white people opposed 
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to the granting of such rights. 2) It 
has insisted constantly that gains for 
the colored people be sought only 
through the democratic processes of 
seeking just laws and the enforce- 
ment of these laws by the courts. 

For the fact that there have been 
few race riots in America, unpreju- 
diced Americans should render 
thanks to the N.A.A.C.P. 


Sunday Code 

The following pledge has been pro- 
posed by a group of Catholic laymen 
and women, members of the New 
York Professional Sodality. It is of- 
fered as a positive remedy for the 
gradual de-Christianization of the 
Lord’s Day. Each point is presented 
as an antidote for some particular 
social ill which is coupled with the 
lack of Sunday observance. 


TO KEEP HOLY THE LORD’S 
DAY: 

I. I will acknowledge that the es- 
sential work of the Lord’s Day is the 
worship of God through the devout 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Therefore: 

I will spend Saturday evening in 
a way that will prepare me worthily 
for the special blessings of the Lord’s 
Day. 

I will arrive on time for Sunday 
Mass. 

I will devoutly fulfill my role, co- 
offering the Mass with the priest, by 
use of the missal, and where possible 
by joining the congregation in dia- 
logue or sung Mass. 

I will adopt as my general prac- 
tice the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist each Sunday. 
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I will attempt to foster deeper fam- 
ily unity through Sunday family wor- 
ship. 

I will join in prayers for peace and 
the conversion of Russia at the end 
of Mass. 

I will support the Church in every 
way in which my talents and my re- 
sources can advance the cause of 
Christ. 

II. I will seek that rest and relax- 
ation that befits the Lord’s Day. 
Therefore: 

I will not perform any unnecessary 
servile work. 

I will not do any unnecessary buy- 
ing, selling, or shopping on Sunday. 

I will use the leisure of this day to 
deepen my knowledge of my faith 
through mature Catholic reading and 
meditation. 

I will seek to strengthen, within 
the family circle, the bonds of Chris- 
tian family life and love. 

III. I will remember that my prac- 
tice of this Code will lead others to a 
fitting observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Attractive small cards with the 
code can be secured for $1.50 per 
hundred by writing to the New York 
Professional Sodality, 980 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 28, New York. 


Clinic for Family Problems 

A group of Catholic physicians and 
psychiatrists in Los Angeles have 
started something that urgently calls 
for professional imitation in every 
large city of the land. 

Headed by Doctors Richard W. 
Thomas and James J. Rue, they have 
opened, on March 13 of this year, 
the Sir Thomas More Marriage and 
Family Clinic. Its purpose is to do 
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something practical and professional 
about the collapse of the family, 
which is the basic unit of society. 

There are many things about the 
Sir Thomas More Marriage and 
Family Clinic that make it a signif- 
icant “first.” 

It has a staff made up of psychia- 
trists, marriage counselors, gynecol- 
ogists, internists and obstetricians. 
As consultants and advisors it has 
enlisted the services of many widely 
known persons who are experienced 
in dealing with domestic and mental 
problems. A number of these are 
priests, including one of the editors 
of the LIGUORIAN. 

The clinic has been set up as a 
non-profit organization. 

Fees will be charged according to 
the income of the patient or client. 

Since Los Angeles County registers 
the highest divorce rate in the na- 
tion, it is appropriate that the first 
clinic of this kind should be founded 
in that area. 

Nevertheless, the divorce rate fig- 
ures in no large city of the United 
States are anything other than fright- 
ening. 

With the healthy fusion of psychi- 
atry with sound Catholic principles, 
and the growing number of Catholic 
psychiatrists and marriage counselors, 
every large city would be blessed to 
have a Sir Thomas More Marriage 
and Family Clinic after the model of 
the one now at work in Los Angeles. 





It’s just as well to forget your 
old troubles. There are a lot of 
new ones coming. 

Pulse 


a 
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The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 





Chapter XI—Love of God Does Not Claim Its Rights 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Edited by 
M. J. Huber, C.SS.R. 


PERSON who truly loves Jesus 
Christ tries to detach himself 
from all created things. 

Whoever desires to love Jesus 
Christ with his whole heart, must 
necessarily detach his heart from 
everything that might prevent him 
from giving himself completely to 
God. First on the list of things to be 
surrendered is self-love. That is the 
meaning of the words, “Love of God 
does not claim its rights,” or as an- 
other version expresses it, “Love 
seeks not her own.” Love tries to 
learn what is God’s pleasure and 
prefers God’s pleasure to its own. 

That is what God demands of us 
when He says: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with thy whole 
heart.” 

To love God with your whole 
heart, you must do two things: 1. 
Clear your heart of all the things of 
earth; 2. Fill your heart with the love 
of God. 

The heart in which there remains 
an earthly affection can never belong 
entirely to God. St. Philip Neri says 
that the more love for creatures we 
put into our heart, the less room we 
leave for the love of God. 
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But how can we empty our heart 
of the things of earth? By mortifica- 
tion and by detachment from created 
things. Many persons complain that 
they seek God and cannot find Him. 
St. Theresa tells them what to do: 
“Detach your heart from creatures; 
then seek God, and you will find 
Him.” 


Many persons deceive themselves 
when they aspire to close friendship 
with God, because they follow their 
own method; they wish to love Jesus 
Christ, but with their own peculiar 
brand of love, without giving up 
those too worldly amusements, that 
vanity in dress, that lack of modera- 
tion in eating and drinking. They say 
they love God; but if they do not 
succeed in securing a status to which 
they aspire, they are agitated and 
unhappy; if their reputation is touch- 
ed, they fly into a rage; if they are 
not cured of some bodily ailment, 
they lose patience. They say they 
love God; but they do not give up 
their love of wealth or their yearning 
for worldly honors, for the vain sat- 
isfaction of being counted noble, wise 
and superior to others. They pray, 
they go to Communion; but, because 
they go with a heart filled with the 
things of earth, they carry away little 
benefit. 
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To such as these the Lord does 
not even speak; He sees it would be 
a waste of time. That is precisely 
what He said one day to St. Theresa: 
“There are many to whom I long to 
speak, but the world makes such a 
noise in their ears that they cannot 
hear Me. If they would only detach 
themselves a little from the world!” 


Whoever is filled with worldly af- 
fections cannot even hear God’s 
voice when God does speak to him. 
Unhappy the man who is attached to 
the things of this world. For the day 
may come — and all too quickly — 
when, blinded by his infatuation for 
them, he will cease to love Jesus 
Christ, and, in order not to lose these 
passing goods, he may lose God, the 
eternal good. St. Theresa says: “The 
natural result of going after lost 
things is to get lost oneself.” 


St. Augustine writes that Tiberius 
Caesar asked the Roman Senate to 
inscribe Jesus Christ among their 
gods; but the senate refused, saying 
He was a proud God Who wanted to 
be adored alone and would suffer no 
other god to share in the adoration. 
They spoke the truth: God wills that 
He, and He alone, should be adored 
and loved by us, and this, not 
through pride, but because it is His 
due, and because He has such love 
for us. Because He loves us so much, 
He wants all our love, and there- 
fore He is jealous of anybody that 
takes a part of those hearts which 
He wants entirely for Himself. 

Jesus is a jealous lover, says St. 
Jerome, and therefore He does not 
want us to give our love to anybody 
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but Himself. And if ever He sees 
that some creature has part of our 
heart, He is, in a certain sense, 
jealous of that creature, as St. James 
writes, for He wants to be loved 
alone and without rivals. “Or do you 
think that the Scripture says in vain: 
The Spirit which dwells in you covets 
unto jealousy?” (James 4:5) In the 
Canticle of Canticles, the Lord 
praises His spouse saying: “My sis- 
ter, my spouse, is a garden enclosed.” 
He calls her a garden enclosed be- 
cause His true spouse keeps her 
heart closed against all worldly love 
in order to entertain only the love of 
Jesus. 


But maybe He is not deserving of 
all our love! He is indeed deserving, 
and more than deserving, on account 
of His lovableness and on account 
of the love He bears us. Well did the 
saints understand this. Hence St. 
Francis de Sales declared: “If I 
knew there was a fiber in my heart 
that did not belong to God, I would 
tear it out at once.” 


Ey... prayed for wings to free 
himself from the grasp of 
earthly affections, that he might fly 
to God and repose in Him. “Who 
will give me wings like a dove, and 
I will fly and be at rest.” (Psalms 
54:7) There are many who would 
wish to be freed from every earthly 
bond that they might fly to God; and 
they would indeed fly high in holi- 
ness if they would but detach them- 
selves from everything in this world. 
However, since they still harbor 
some little inordinate affection and 
make no effort to give it up, they re- 
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main always languid and miserable 
and never so much as lift a foot 
above the earth. 


St. John of the Cross says: “The 
soul whose affections remain attached 
to anything whatever, no matter how 
small, in spite of all the virtues it 
practices, will never attain to the di- 
vine union; for it makes little differ- 
ence whether a thread or a rope 
holds the bird captive; it is bound, 
and it cannot fly.” He continues, 
“How pitiful it is to see certain souls, 
rich in pious practices, in virtues and 
in divine favors, who, for lack of 
courage to finish once and for all 
with some foolish little affection, re- 
main incapable of attaining to di- 
vine union! While to attain to that 
union nothing more is necessary than 
one strong effort to break that thread; 
for, once a soul is emptied of earth, 
it is impossible that God should not 
come and communicate to it His 
own fulness.” 


Whoever wishes that God should 
be wholly his, must give himself 
wholly to God. “My beloved to me,” 
says the spouse in the Canticle of 
Canticles, “and I to him.” (Cant. 
2:16) My Beloved has given Him- 
self unreservedly to me, and I have 
given myself unreservedly to Him. 
Jesus Christ, for the great love He 
bears us, wants all our love, and so 
long as He does not have it, He is 
never content. That is why St. Ther- 
esa wrote to the Mother Prior of 
one of her monasteries: “Try to train 
your daughters to detach themselves 
from everything created, for they are 
being trained to be spouses of a 
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King so jealous that He would have 
them forget even themselves.” 

There are many who make medi- 
tation, visit the Blessed Sacrament, 
receive Communion, but because in 
their heart there remains some un- 
controlled affection, they make little 
or no progress in holiness; and if 
they continue to live in that way, not 
only will they be always miserable, 
but they will even risk losing every- 
thing. 

We must therefore, with David, 
pray God to purge our heart from all 
attachment to earth. “Create a clean 
heart in me, O God.” (Psalm 50) 
He has made it clear to us that who- 
ever does not renounce the things of 
earth cannot be His disciple. “Every 
one of you that does not renounce 
all that he possesses, cannot be my 
disciple.” (Luke 24:33) 


This was the question asked by 
the fathers of the desert of any 
young man seeking to join their com- 
pany: “Do you bring an empty heart, 
that the Holy Ghost may fill it?” 
God said the same to St. Gertrude 
when she asked Him what He want- 
ed her to do. “I ask nothing of you 
but a heart empty of creatures.” 
Hence our duty is clear: to say to 
God with a strong and resolute will: 
“Lord, I prefer You to everything 
else: health, riches, dignities, honors, 
praise, learning, consolations, hopes, 
desires, and even the graces and gifts 
which I might receive from You. In 
fine, O my God, I prefer You to 
everything that is not You. What- 
ever You give me, outside of Your- 
self, My God, is not enough. I want 
You alone, and nothing else.” 
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THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


Father Faber Ronald Chapman 

In the last few years there has been a revival of interest 
in the spiritual works of Father Faber, the contemporary of 
Newman. The modern reader often finds it difficult to stay 
with Faber long enough to reach the solid core of doctrine 
beneath the lengthy poetic imagery that covers it. Newman 
himself never quite saw eye to eye with his fellow Orator- 
ian. The personality as well as the work of Faber are made 
clear in this authoritative biography. With critical acumen 
Ronald Chapman isolates the good and bad qualities in 
the character of Faber. This book is a well-written study that 
illumines the personality of Faber and evaluates his con- 
tribution to the wave of conversions to the Church that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Tractarian Movement in England. 


—T.E.T., C.SS.R. 


(Newman Press, $5.95) 


Lay Siege to Heaven Louis de Wohl 

Surely Louis de Wohl and his works need no introduction 
to the lovers of good literature. His men and women, saints 
and sinners, popes and politicians, soldiers and laborers 


with all their hates and loves, ambitions, successes and . 


failures, come alive in his pages. And over all the guiding 
hand of God! If this present volume, a biographical novel 
of St. Catherine of Siena, were a symphony instead of a 
novel, I could fancy it opening softly, moving steadily on- 
ward, crashing to a brilliant climax, fading to the quiet of 
peace. Divine providence wrote the script; Catherine Ben- 
incasa, the wool-dyer’s youngest daughter, is the heroine. 
The climax of her career, and of this story, is the restoration 
of the papacy to Rome after the captivity in Avignon. This 
treat is yours for the reading.—M.S.B., C.SS.R. 

(J. B. Lippincott Company, $4.50) 
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We Have Been Friends Together 
Raissa Maritain 
Adventures in Grace Julie Kernan, translator 
The two volumes of the memoirs of Raissa Maritain, wife 
of Jacques Maritain are filled with many famous people who 
figured in the French Catholic Renaissance. There are 
charming portraits of Bloy, Peguy, Psichari, as well as of 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. The two books are published 
as a single volume. 
(Image Books, $1.25) 


Spiritual Canticle St. John of the Cross 
E. Allison Peers, translator 
This beautiful song, together with the explanation, was 


@ written by St. John of the Cross while in a 


dungeon in 


Toledo. It sings of the relationship between the soul and 
Christ. Excellent translation by E. Allison Peers of this spir- 


itual classic. 


(Image Books, $1.45) 


We Die Standing Up Hubert van Zeller 
Dom Hubert has the ability to make old subjects become 
new under the influence of his mind and pen. The modern 
reader will acquire a taste for spiritual reading and even 

for the spiritual life by contact with Dom Hubert. 
(Image Books, $.65) 


The Divine Pity Gerald Vann, O.P. 
* The beatitudes are seen in relationship to the sacraments. 


Stimulating and inspirational reading. 


(Image Books, $.75) 


Catholics and Protestants, Separated Brothers 

Leon Cristiani 

Jean Rilliet 
The calling of the Ecumenical Council with the reunion 
of Christians as one of its important purposes has focused 
attention upon efforts toward understanding between the 
various Christian groups. Two European clergymen, Canon 
Leon Cristiani of the Catholic Institute of Lyons and Pastor 
Jean Rilliet, a noted Swiss Protestant writer have written 
a series of letters to each other on the points of unity and 
divergence between Catholic and Protestant doctrine. The 
Creed is used as the basis of the doctrine of each church. 
Interesting, enlightening and charitable conversation that 
contributes toward a better understanding.—J.E.R., C.SS.R. 
(Newman Press, $3.95) 
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American Catholicism and Social Action Aaron I. Bell 
Dr. Aaron I. Bell, professor of history at the University of 
Notre Dame, reports on the history of the Catholic social 
movement in the United States from 1865 to 1950. Catholic 
social action began with the charity given to the poor and 
the orphans in the 1860's and reached a high degree of de- @ 
velopment under the sponsorship of the bishops during and 
after the depression years. This is a well-organized factual 
and readable essay on Catholic thought and action in the 
field of social justice.—A.T.P., C.SS.R. 


(Hanover House, $4.95) 


Spiritual Realism of Saint Terese of Lisieux 
R. P. Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D. 
Discalced Carmelite Nuns, translators 
There have been many studies made of the life and vir- 
tues of the Little Flower. This book by a French Carmelite 
monk seeks to trace the development of Theresa’s charac- 
@ teristic “little way.” The “little way” grew from her own 
personal experience as well as from her care for others as 
unofficial novice mistress. The theological basis and the 
practical application of this doctrine are given by the author. 
A good book for the religious and the religious superior.— 
W.W., C.SS.R. 


(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.50) 


The Meaning of Grace Charles Journet 

In 1956 the eminent Swiss theologian, Abbé Charles 
Journet, delivered a series of lectures on The Meaning of 
Grace. These are now published in an English edition. The 
first section treats of Habitual Grace, The Indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, Actual Grace, Predestination and Justification. e 
The second part examines the various stages in which grace 
is found in man: in paradise, in the Mosaic law, in the 
Christian, outside the Church, and in heaven. A thorough 
and popular presentation of a key doctrine of Catholic life. 
—T.E.T., C.SS.R. 7 


(P. J. Kenedy and Sons, $3.50) _ 


Love and Grace in Marriage Rev. H. Caffarel 
F. J. Crosson, translator 
Father Caffarel has long been active in various forms of 
the lay apostolate; he has written several books on the 
@ vocation of Christian marriage. Love and Grace in Mar- 
riage is a series of articles on many aspects of married life. 
This is a book of inspiration that will give the most benefit 
to those who dip into it from time to time.—F. E. R., C.SS.R. 
(Fides Publishers, $3.25) 
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The Law of Christ, Vol. | 


Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 
Edwin C. Kaiser, C.PP.S., translator 


One of the best of contemporary European moral theol- 
ogians is the Redemptorist author, Reverend Bernard Har- 
ing. His monumental work is The Law of Christ, of which 
this book is the first of three volumes in the complete work. 
It is not a manual of casuistry, but a new approach to moral 
theology as a living of the life of Christ. It is a serious at- 
tempt to draw the people of today into closer contact with 
Christ. While the author distinguishes between what is of 
obligation and what is of counsel, he does not merely de- 
fine the limits of minimal Catholic living, but indicates the e 
highest reaches of the following of Christ. The first volume 
is concerned with the fundamentals of moral theology and 
treats the various subjects ordinarily found in a manual, 
but does so from the viewpoint of the imitation of Christ. 
This is a profound book that calls for careful reading, but it 
is a treasure of instruction for all. Preachers and confessors 
will receive guidance for the direction of souls; lay persons 
will be introduced to the richness found in living the life of 
Christ. Recommended to all who wish to learn a much more 
positive presentation of the basic principles of moral the- 
ology. We eagerly await the appearance of the next two 
volumes.—T.E.T., C.SS.R. 
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(Newman — $8.50) 


The Dark Disciple Russel B. Shaw 
This is the first novel by a young staff writer for the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. It is the story of a new 
convert, Christopher Gavin, who was frustrated in his desire 
for the priesthood and who drove himself to make converts 
as personal trophies. The scene is a small secular college 
and the characters are Mark Brodie, a lapsed Catholic who 
has drifted into indifference, Julie Brodie, his wife who is 
searching for ultimate answers, Father Jeremiah Kirsch, the 
Newman chaplain who preaches and practices the doctrine 
of love, Donald Reinhart, a young student who is a prize 
eagerly pursued by Gavin and Eileen McGovern, Donald's 
girl friend who was also fighting for his soul. Throw these 
characters together and allow the fanatical Gavin to touch 
their lives and you have spiritual melodrama. Frankly this 
reader found the novel rather boring without much depth to 
the characters despite many lines of psychological probing. 
There is also a pious conclusion tacked on to the story that 
doesn’t fit in with the unbalanced personality of Gavin.— 

T.E.T., C.SS.R. 
(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 
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Miniature Missiles for Heaven’s Sake 

Sr. Mary Rosamond, O.P. 
Looking for a small handy volume of short readings? 
Try Sister Mary Rosamond’s offering to you. Short, varied 
meditations — one-a-day spiritual vitamins, I may call 
@ them. And there are enough, 61 of them, for a two month 
supply without repeating yourself. You will repeat some of 
them. Some sample titles: Checking Account, Salt and 
Pepper, Tales from Jails, Kind or Blind, Your Job, Count 
Down, God's Oscars, Atomic Cocktails. Small, neat, inter- 

esting — and they do score hits.—M.S.B., C.SS.R. 
(Society of St. Paul, $2.25) 


Julian the Apostate Giuseppe Ricciotti 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J., translator 

The internationally recognized Biblical scholar of our 

times, Abbot Ricciotti, gives us in these pages the life and 
historical background of Julian the Apostate. First a Chris- 
tian, he reverted to paganism. At 24 he was emperor of the ® 
Roman world. As Augustus and High Priest, he became the 
last hope of the pagan world. His reign was short and 
stormy and marked the death throes of paganism. Julian 
died when he was but 32.—]J. E., C.SS.R. 

(Bruce Publishing Company, $4.75) 


The Conversion of Augustine Romano Guardini 
Elinor Briefs, translator 
Romano Guardini, an able theologian, analyzes the great 
St. Augustine’s account of his conversion. The theological, 
@ philosophical, and psychological content of the classic Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine are here examined brilliantly. For 
those who desire to read the Confessions this is the guide 

book par excellence.—J. E., C.SS.R. 

(Newman, $3.95) 


St. Paul of the Cross Charles Almeras 
M. Angeline Bouchard, translator 
This is a simple, clear presentation of the life of the 
founder of the Passionists with some insight into the inner 
workings of grace in this chosen soul. It is recommended 6 
highly as the definitive biography of the saint. This review- 
er feels that St. Paul still remains a saint of mystery.—J. E., 
C.SS.R. 
(Hanover House, $3.95) 
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Angry employer (to quitting employ- 
ee): Well, goodby, Pat, and bad luck 
to you! 

Pat: Good luck to you, sir, and may 
neither of us be right. 


“Grandpa, why don’t you get a hear- 
ing aid?” 

“Don’t need it, son. I hear more now 
than I can understand.” 

















HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE NEW DOG- FOOD? 
IT'S FLAVORED LIKE MAILMEN'S ANKLES. 


Judge: It seems to me that this case 
could have been settled out of court. 

Plaintiff: That’s what we were do- 
ing, your honor, when this policeman 
here stopped the fight. 


Customer: Could I try on that suit 
in the window? 

Clerk: We’d rather you’d use the 
dressing room. 
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Now I lay me down to sleep; 
The sermon’s long and the subject 
deep: 
If he gets through before I wake, 
Someone give me a gentle shake. 
Mission 
e 

It was the busy hour in the quick 
lunch establishment. The overworked 
waitress hurried up to the waiting cus- 
tomer. 

“Tea or coffee?” she demanded. 

He smiled pleasantly upon her. 

“Don’t tell me,” he whispered. “Let 
me guess.” 

e 

Junkman: Any rags, paper, old iron? 

Man of the house (angrily): No, my 
wife’s away. 

Junkman: Any bottles? 


e 
Photographer (to somewhat faded 
sitter): Look pleasant, please. 
A moment later: It’s all over, ma’am. 
You may resume your natural expres- 
sion. 





FILE 13 

Someone has worked out that 
the average family now consists of 
3.1 people. 

The point one, we presume, is 
father. 

e 

People generally quarrel because 

they cannot argue. 
Irish Digest 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD 


Problem: One of the Gospels read on Sundays in every Catholic church 
raises a problem that is frequently spoken of with puzzled wonderment. It is 
the Gospel of the unjust steward, comprising one of the Saviour’s parables. 
Briefly, it tells how a certain rich man had a superintendent in his employ for 
a long time. As superintendent of his master’s farm, he had authority to buy 
and sell, to make bargains, to hire and fire. The owner knew for some time 
that he was enriching himself unjustly, and finally decided to discharge him. 
Whereupon the manager used the authority he still possessed to make friends 
of some of his master’s debtors by reducing their debts. And the master “com- 
mended the unjust steward, inasmuch as he had done prudently.” 


Solution: The question is asked: Is this an approval of graft or injustice? 
No one will even think of such a thing who grasps the lesson intended by the 
Saviour. This purpose is to show the necessity of preparing for the future, of 
using material goods in a way that will redound to one’s security and happi- 
ness in eternity. This is to be done, not by injustice and cheating, which the 
Saviour condemned on many occasions as deserving of hell fire, but through 
charity, almsgiving, and generosity with the poor. They who receive our char- 
ity in this life will intercede for us before God and so help us in eternity, 
where money and worldly possessions will be valueless. That this is the pur- 
pose of the story is clearly revealed by the Lord’s comment: “Make friends 
of the mammon of wickedness (money) so that when you fail they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting dwellings.” 


Our Lord in no way approves of racketeering or bribery. It is to the owner 
of the farm that approval of the unjust steward is attributed, and the approval 
is for his prudence, not for his injustice; and prudence, in the sense of clever- 
ness or craft. The owner was probably incensed over the injustice, but could 
not help saying that his former manager had been pretty “smart.” Further 
proof that the Saviour had no approbation for injustice lies in the fact that 
he calls money “the mammon of wickedness,” that he refers to the unjust 
steward as one “of the children of this world” as opposed to “the children of 
light,” and that he commands the latter to use their money to prepare ever- 
lasting dwellings for themselves, not merely temporary dwellings in this world 
as did the steward. 


(This is a chapter from the booklet, ANSWERS TO FAVORITE BIBLE 
QUESTIONS. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by sending twenty-five 
cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. Write to the same 
address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 





You are cordially invited to be an active participant in our 


work of bringing the teachings of Christ, through Catholic 


literature, to those who have forgotten these teachings and to 


those who are neglecting to put them into practice. 
Here are some suggestions on how you can do this: 


1. Talk about the LIGUORIAN to somebody who has 


never heard of it or never seen it. 


2. Talk about a particular article in the LIGUORIAN 
that cleared up a problem or doubt that had worried you 


for a long time. 


3. Pass on a copy of the LIGUORIAN to somebody else, 


with a special comment on a certain article. 


4. Make a present of a year’s subscription to the 
LIGUORIAN to a friend whose interest in it you have 
aroused. 





Street and Nog... 





City sei. Zone State 








Rates: 1 year, $2.00 in U.S.; $2.25 in Canada and abroad. 
3 years, $5.00 in U.S.; $6.00 in Canada and abroad. 
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